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LETTER 

OF 

JAMES G. BIRNEY, Esa 



The author of the following letter is a gentleman of education and 
fortune, a native of Kentucky, and allied by birth and piarriage to many 
of the principal families of that state. He has resided fifteen years in 
Alabama, where he maintained the highest standing, both as a citizen 
and a professional man. For several years he has been known through 
out the South West as a devoted, exemplary, and influential Christian. 
On his return to Kentucky, he was elected first Vice President of the State 
Colonization Society. In 1832, he was appointed by the American Colo 
nizalion Society their permanent agent, with a liberal salary, for Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Lotusiana, and Arkansas, and he faithfully la- 
boured in the cause. His writings were copied with approbation in the 
official magazine of the Society. No man has a better knowledge of 
- colonization, and its practical effects at the south. Few could have made 
greater sacrifices than he has done, by espousing, advocating, and prac- 
tising sentiments so obnoxious and unpopular as those of an " Abohtion- 
ist." No document before the public on any subject exhibits greater abil- 
ity. Such a man has a right to be heard, and his arguments should be 
weighed with respect by every citizen of this nation. 



To the Rev, Thornton J. Mills, Corresponding Secretary of 

the Kentucky Colonization Society, 

Sir : — At the annual meeting of the " Kentucky Colonization 
Society" in January last, it pleased the members to elect me one 
of its Y ice Presitjents. I am by no means insensible to the favor- 
able opinion, which placed me in company with such able and 
honorable associates : but I should be unworthy of it, and want- 
ing in respect to the officers and members, did I not frankly avow, 
that my opinions of colonization, in some of its most essential 
features, have undergone a change, so great, as to make it im- 
perative on me no longer to give to the enterprise that support 
ind favor which are justly expected from all connected with it 

la leaving my station, it is due to the gentlemen with whom I 
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have been associated, as well as to myself, that I should at least 
fljive some of the reasons which have persuaded me to this coarse. 
That all the grounds necessary for an impartial and intelligent 
judgment nmy be exhibited, I think it not unimportant to state, 
though very briefly, the relation in which I have, for many years, 
stood to the'cause of colonization. Although a native of Ken- 
tucky, I resided for iifteeu years previously to last autumn, in the 
state of Alabama. It was in the year 1826, not very long after 
the publication of the " African Rejiository" was begun, at a 
time when little had been said, at least in the West and South- 
west, on the subject of colonization, that it first arrested my at- 
tention. I considered it, and I doubt not by very many of those 
who gave it their early support it was intended, as a scheme of 
benevolence to the whole colored population, and as a germ of 
effort capable of expansion adeijuate to our largest necessities in 
the extermination of slavery. It was on the 4th of July of this 
year, that, uniting my own to the contributions of other gentle- 
men and ladies privately solicited by myself, I was enamed to 
send on to the Treasurer of the'* American Colonization Society" 
the first collection of money) so far as my information extends, 
that was made for its purposes in Huntsville, the place of my 
residence. If I remember accurately, collections were afterwards 
taken up, and the subject presented to the congregation from the 
pulpit for several successive 4th8 of July, in the church I attended 
In the summer of 1832, I received from the Secretary of the 
American Colonization Society a letter announcing to me my ap- 
pointment as its general Agent for the district composed of Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas. The 
compensation to be received for my services, though far inferior 
to the avails of my professional labors, was altogether liberal. 
It was, indeed, as much as I would have demanded, in the exist- 
ing state of the socieQr's means, had it been left to me to fix the 
amount. After taking such time as I thought necessary for de- 
liberation in a matter so nearly touching my private interest, 
against t|ie advice of neariy all my friends I consented to under- 
take the agency ; so strmigly was I impelled bv the belief that it 
was a great work of philanthropy to which I was summoned, 
and that it could even m the SotUhy be conducted to eminent suc- 
cess, especially when undertaken by one of her own citizens 
(himself from boyhood a slaveholder) who could bring to the aid 
of prudence and a sound character only moderate cuialifications 
of talent and address. The claims of colonization i presented 
very fully at nearly all the important points in the district assign- 
ed me, with a zeal that was unchecked by ordinary obstacles, and 
with a success disproportioned to l)e sure to the sanguine expec- 
tations with whicn I had set out, but pot perhaps to the genuine 
merits of the cause. I have thought proper, tbua, very cunorily. 
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to refer to the circumstances meotioned above, not only to show 
that I have been in a situation affording good opportunities to 
judge of the operation of the principles upon which colonization 
has been recommended and urged upon the public mind, but that 
I have been habitually friendly to it ; zealous in promoting its 
success, and therefore inclined to indulge toward it a favorable 
judgment 

It raiffht not, however, be improper further to add, that Mr. 
Polk of iVashington arrived in Huntaville as Agent of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, in the end of 1829. After he bad con- 
sulted with several of the most intelligent and philanthropic gen- 
tlemen of the place, together with myself, it was determined upon, 
ill order to embody and excite to activity so much of public* senti- 
ment as might be found favorable, to attempt the organizauon of 
ah auxiliary Colonization Society. In this eftbrt, successful 
beyond what had been looked for, I gave such aid as I was capa- 
ble of giving, ^ an address to the assembly favorable to the 
proposition. The society, thus organized, contained within it the 
very best materials the place afforded, and its reception by the 
community was, at first, encouraging beyond expectation. 

This was the first instance of direct action in the South, for the. 
benefit of any part of the colored population, of which I then had 
a personal knowledge. I was greatly encouraged at the favora- 
ble aspect of things on this, the first trial, for it was made in a 
town where, considering its size, there is unusual concentration of 
intelligence, and in the very midst of a population numbering a 
majority of blacks. At that time, I believed there was in the 
project so much of a vivifying spirit, that to ensure success it was 
only necessary for the people of the South once to become inter- 
ested in it, that there was in it so much of the energy of life that 
it required nothing more than once to be set on foot, to put beyond 
all question its continuance and growth. V As auxiliary to the im- 
pulses of benevolence, I calculated upon the selfish advantages to 
the South. These I diought, could be so clearly and powerfully 
exhibited, that there would be none to gainsay or resist, and that^ 
by the union of benevolence and selfishness, the co-operation of 
the whole South might be secured. I unhesitatingly declare, that 
the total incongruity of these two principles did not strike my 
mind as it has done, since I witnessed their dissociable and mutu^ 
ally destructive energy. Of the truth of this remark, the Hunta- 
ville society will furnish good evidence, for notwithstanding its 
auspicious beginning, and the excitement of eloquent and animat- 
ing addresses, delivered, at different times, by gentlemen of distin- 
guished abili^, it never was efficient, its excitability wore away 
as it advanced in age, and it protracted a languishing existence 
until last autumn, when, I apprehend, it terminated its being, 
except in name. 
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Other instances might be given tending to confirm the same re- 
mark. Mr. Polk succeeded, under the most encouraging circum* 
stances, in organizing a Stale Soeiely, at Tuscaloosa, the seat of 
government. It was whilst the Supreme Court, and the Ijegisla- 
ture of the state wore in session. The most conspicuous geatlo- 
men, members of the bar, bench, and of the general assembly, 
became mcml)ers, and very many of them, if I mistake not, l^ 
members. This society, a year afterwards, held its r^ular 
meeting. The proceedings were somewhat of a dissentious, not 
to say disorderly character. It never met again. In 1832, 1 
made an attempt, in the prosecution of my agency, to revive it, 
but its vitality w:is thoroughly expended. 

In New Orleans, as in Alabama, a colonization society had 
been formed a few years a^o, consisting of more than eighty 
members ; and including in that number many gentlemen of the 
highest distinction for private worth, intelligence and public in- 
fluence in the state. When I was there, last year, it was with 
great difficulty that some half dozen me:nbers could be assembled 
to transact any business connected with the advancement of the 
cause ; the expedition for Liberia just on the eve of sailing from 
that port, produced no friendly excitement; the vessel [Ajax] 
carrymg out one hundred and fifty emigrants was permitted to 
loose from the levee, with no efibrt by the friends of colonization 
there, to produce the least throb of sympathy in the public mind ; 
and a city meeting of which due notice had been carefully given, 
failed utterly, in consequence of the absence or the fears of gen- 
tlemen who had promised to participate in the public exercises. 
I mention the institution of the society at Huntsville, and its de- 
cline, not for the purpose of giving its history ns a matter of in- 
terest in itself, nor solely, with the view of showing my friendly 
disposition towartis colonization ; but as an instance (to which 
the condition of the others mentioned, as well as that of all the 
smaller societies throughout the region in which I acted, might 
be added,) falling under my own observation, tending to demon- 
strate the truth of a profjosition that every day's experience is 
making more palpable to ray mind, that there is not in coloniza- 
tion any principle, or quality, or constituent substance fitted so to 
tell upon the hearts and minds of men as to ensure continued and 
persevering action. If there be the connexion supposed, between 
the facts introduced above, and the proposition just stated, may I 
not ask you, sir, if the little that has been done for colonization 
by our own state, where years ago it was welcomed with open 
arms, and within whose limits I could not state from personal 
knowledge that it has a single enemy, and the i^resent crippled 
and unmoving condition of the numerous societies, auxiliary to 
that whose correspondence you so ably conduct, do not furnish 
testimony very powerful, if not irresistible, that the whole matter 
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has not in it any princifile exeiting to $irenuoiut—4o eonHnuoui 
action ? 

In stating the objections that exist in my mind to colonization, 
I wish it to be understood distinctly at the outset, that I do not, 
to the slightest degree, impute to the benevolent individuals by 
whom it was originated, or even to a large majority of those by 
whom it is still warmly cherished, any unworthy motive as 
prompting their zeal. Whilst I very cheerfUUy attribute to this 
majority stainless purity of motive in what they have done, and 
are doine ; and fhrther, a strong perauasion, that it is the only 
means of rescue from the polluting and crushing folds of slavery ; 
I should he insincere, were I not to state my belief, that coloniza- 
tion, if not supported, is not objected to, by many a keen sighted 
slave holder in the abstraet^ who has perspicacity enough to dis- 
cern that the dark system in which he has involved himself, his 
posterity and their interests, will remain as unafiected by it, as 
mid-ocean b^ the discharge of a pop gun on the beach. 

Nor do I intend to be understood, as making any objection to 
the purpose of the American Colonization Society, as expressed 
in its constitution, <' to promote a plan for colonizing {with their 
eonBetU) the free people of color residing in our country, in 
AfKca, or such othel* place as Congress may deem most ex|>edi- 
ent." If its operations be limited to the gratifwation of an intel- 
ligent wish, on the part of the fi'ee people of color, or any other 
class of our population, to remove to Africa, with the view of es- 
tablishing a colony for the prosecution of an honest commerce, 
or for any lawful pur|)oae whatever, there could exist, so far as I 
can see, no reasonable ground of opposition, any more than to 
the migration, that is now in progress, of crowds of our fellow 
citizens to Texas or any other part of Mexico. If, on the other 
hand, it is meant, that this <* eonteni^^ may lawfully be obtained 
by the imposition of civil disabilities, disfranchisement, exclusion 
from sympathy ; by making the free colored man the victim of a 
relentless proscription, prejudice and scorn ; by rejecting alto- 
gether his oath in courts of justice, thus leaving his property, his 
person, his wife, his children, and all that God has by his very 
constitution made dear to him, unprotected from the outrage and 
insult of every unfeeling tyrant, it becomes a solemn farce, it is 
the refinement of inhumanity, a mockery of all mercy, it is cruel, 
unmanly, and meriting the just indignation of every American, 
and the noble nation that bears his name. To say that the ex- 
pression of ^' consent" thus extorted is the approbtxtion oftl^e mtfid, 
is as preposterous as to affirm that a man consent9 to surrender 
his purse, on the condition that you spare his. life, or, to be trans- 
ported to Botanv Bay, when the hand of despotism is ready to 
stab him to the heart. 
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Now, if the ColoDization Society has done — is doing this ; if 
it has succeeded in bringing around it, the learned, the religious, 
the influential ; if by the niu1tiplie<l resolutions of favoring legis- 
latures, of ecclesiastical bodies, with their hundred conventions, 
assemblies, conferences, and associations, it has so far exalted 
itself into the high places of public sentiment, as itself to consti- 
tute public sentiment ; if it has acquired great authority over the 
mind of this people, and uses it to encourage, and not to check 
this heartless and grinding o[>pression ; if, instead of pleading for 
mercy to the weak and helpless, it sancti^es the most open and 
crushing injustice, or even connives at it, by urging the necessity 
of colonization upon the alleged ground of the immutability of 
this state of things, for the perpetuation of which it is lending all 
its influence ; if, I say, it has done this, its unsoundness, its fouW 
ness cannot be too soon, or too fully exposed, that the just sen- 
tence of condemnation may be passed upon it by every good man 
and patriot of the land. 

when, also, in the progress of its developement, it throws itself 
before the public, as the only effectual and appropriate remedy 
for slavery, demamling upon that ground, of the wnole country a 
monopoly of its support, it is objectionable, as seems to me, be- 
cause of the principles upon which it is pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the community, because of their practical results, and of 
the utter inadequacy of colonization, whilst in connection with 
these principles, to the extinguishment of slavery. In order that 
the ol]yections may be more distinctly exhibited, they will be 
arranged under the several general heads of 

1. The practical influence of colonization upon the 

WHITES. 

St, Upon the colored population ; — and 
3. Upon Africa. 

1. T%e practical influence of Cohnizaiion upon the Whites. 

All great revolutions of sentiment in masses of men, calling, of 
course, for a corresponding change of action, must lay their foun- 
dation in some great principle (or principles) undeniably true in 
theory; which all the facts pertaining to ir, when taken singly 
tend to prove, and taken together, fully establish as true, 
to all unprejudiced minds. Thus in religion — the gi*eat truth — 
man*s entire alienation from God — is the only one that has ever 
been used successfully, to make men feel their need of the remedy 
proposed by the gospel. All paring awny, or attenuation of this 
irutp has, I apprehend, been attended with a corresponding in- 
cfficMT in tha applipation of the remedy, and simply on this 
groimd; that the various phases, and conditions, and circumstances 
of noui^i mora] anlo^rt tnd lodiTidaaliy, to indicate this truth 
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and no other, and in the aggregate to establish it The promis 
of the temperance cause will supply another ■ Uustration of diis 
position. The great truth here Was — that Meohd taken m my 
^juanUiff — andin proporHon to thai quantUy, is tnftirtottf to penans 
m hedUh, Many attempts at public reformation had been made 
in former times, on the diluted principle, that alcohol is injurious 
only when taken immodermtely. They were all unsuccessibl. 
When the total exclusion from ordinary use of ardent spiritSj 
was insisted upon, and a nearer approach to the true principle was 
made, there followed a proportionate success — so great, mdeed, 
as to entide the change effected in the habits of the nation to the 
name of ' Reformation.' But, I doubt not, if it is to be made 
still more thorough, or even to be held at its present state of ten- 
sion, a resort to the true principle of entire abstinence from eyery 
thing alcoholic will be found necessary. 

Ajrain, Sir. What was the great truth, or principle, ui)on which 
the American Revolutiou was supported? Was it any other 
thim this, that ' aU men are created equal? ' This was the trunk 
throwing out towards heaven its noble branches, * that Uiey are 
endowed by their Creator, with the inaUenable rights to tife, Jwerty 
and the pursuit of hojppwess,^ You, I am sure. Sir, do not be- 
lieve, that this priDC]|ue, had it suflbred the least adulteration, 
would have been sufficiently vivifying to produce the great revo- 
lution that it did produce, in our condition; or, that had it been 
polluted by the smallest inf^redient recognizing as true, the right 
of one man to reign over his fellow men, for hu otonand not M€n- 
benefit; or that a knot of nobility were entitled to privileges inde- 
pendently of merit; or that men might justly be compelled to wor- 
ship God in a way which did violence to their consciences; or, that 
in fine, had the least particle of impure leaven been kneaded into 
the elevating declaration of man's equality, it would have retain- 
ed that indistructible vigor, which is, this moment, undermining 
the foundation of every tyrant's throne on earth. 

Whatever of truth there may be in the foregoing remarks, I 
wish to apply it to the sulgect before us; to the attempt to show, 
that the pnncipleiB on which colonization is recommended to the 
nation, are unsound, imperfect and repugnant — ^Therefore, that * 
they will not, nay cannot, so long as man's nature remains as it 
is, operate efficiently in producing a revolution in our present 
habits so great as to extinguish slavery. The very nature of mind, 
eonfirmed by all observadon, |»roves the correctness of this re- 
mark, that, when men are to be moved from their present posi- 
tion still further on, m a lintt with their habits, or prejudices, 
or possums, a false principle may be altogether adequate, but 
when m opposiHon to them, the principle on which action is de- 
manded mutt be founded in the nature of things — it must be truth. 
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Now the grounds upon which colonization has asked for fayor 
from the people of the United States, are mainly these. 1. That 
slavery, oi i< m, in our counti*}', is jtutifiabley or that immediak 
emancipation is out of the question. 3. That the free colored 
]ieople are, of all classes in the coininunity, the most annoying to 
us; the most hopojesij, degraded, vicious and luihappy, and that, 
.therefore — 3. We ought, in the exenrise of a sound policy for 
ourselvejj, and front syin|mthy with these people, to remove them 
to Africa, where the caus«!s of their degi-adatiou, vice, and misery 
will not follow them. 4. Tliat wo shall, in sending them to Liberia, 
by their instrumentality in civilizing and christinnizing Africa, 
pay in some measure the debt we Owe to that continent for the 
misrhty trespass we have committed upon her. 

Here we see a stran«ro mixture of tnte principles, with others 
that are utterly ftilcjc. No one will controvert, for a moment, the 
|K>.<4ition th«t \vc ought to f«;el sympathy, aye, even to weeping, 
with that ]>oor and defenceless class among us, whose degradation 
and misery originated in the avarice and pride of our ancestors, 
and have been kept slive by tlie same active passions in us their 
descendants. Nor will it lie more disputed, when it is remem- 
bere<l, that we have not lieen the least efficient of the parties in 
the great confedera<!y made up of Pagan and Muhomedan, Cath- 
olic and Protestintt, Christian and Infidel, tliat has torn from Af- 
rica more than FORTY MILLIONS of her sons and daughters, 
consigning them to hofieless and cruel bondage; so cruel, so 
hopeless, that there remains not to this day, of that vast number, 
nbore than oncfotarth, after taking into the account all their natu- 
ral increase. 1 repeat, when this is remembered in all its fla- 
grancy, no one will deny that we owe to that ill-fated people a 
debt of frightful amount. 

But tliese true principles, founded in sympathy with the in- 
jured, and in a desire to re|)ay what justice demands; tending too, 
in their fair and unolistructed influence, to the annihilation of 
slavery, are adulterated, rendered ineffectual, by being mixed up 
with others that are, in my view, totallv false and unsound : viz. 
that it is a law of necessity that the free colored people should 
forever remain degraded and unhappy whilst they continue 
among us, and, that it is lawful, right, just, before God and man, 
in certain eases, in existing eircumslanecs, (of which circumstances 
the wrong-doers are the exclusive judges,) to hold our fellow man 
as property. So far from this conipouna o|)eratin^ to the exter- 
mination of slavery, it is all that the veriest slaveholder in the ab> 
stract (if there be such a thing) asks; make to him but this con- 
cession, admit but this single ingredient, that, in present cireum- 
stances J he may hold his fellow creature as property, and you may 
make up the remainder of the mass with whatever ingredients 
best suit your feelings or your fancy; you may thunder away with 
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your colonization and gradual emancipation speeches ' until the 
winds do crack their cheeks,' he feels easy and unconcerned, 
knowing, that his interests are under convoy of a false principle, 
powerfbl in its influence, and ovennastering, when running, as it 
boes here, coincident with habits, and prejudices, and passions. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, what would be the pcobable 
train of reflections, coursing through the mind of a slaveholder, 
whose conscience had l>een somewhat aroused and was on the 
dve of healthful pulsations, nftcr having heard one of our most 
ingenious and eloquent coloni/ation speeches: ' 'Tis true, God 
has said he has made of (me blood all nations of men; that he has 
required of us at all times, to do jttitice and lotfe mereyj and, in 
the histoty of the good Samaritan, hns taught us that wl men are 
our neighbors: — ^He has enjoined upon us lone to our neighbor as 
to ourselvesy a love that worketh no ill to him, and ^whatsoever we 
would that men should do unlo vs, we should so do unto them. It 
is further true, that God has dcclnrc^d himself the avenger of the 
poor and the oppresae<1, and that he has hitherto, inseparably con- 
nected with slavery, the corruption and effeminacy of the en- 
slavers; that he has brought upon all nations who have persisted 
in it, judgments desolating and awful, and given to the oppressed, 
triumph in the land, that has looked upon their sufferings and de- 
gradation. I remember, too, that the Fathers of our country 
when contending against tyranny, declared in the most solemn 
manner, that ail men are created equal, that their right to Hfe, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is a truth that has been evolv- 
ed, not from a complicated train of premises, but that it is ' self- 
evident,^ and, that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive to life, and interferes unpecessarily with our pursuit of 
happiness, it is the right of the oppressed to abolish it. 

but what do I now hear, from statesmen, orators, politicians, 
doctors of law, and doctors of divinity, in fine, from men, whom 
the whole country delight to honor for their intelligence, patriot- 
ism and religion, and who know much more of this delicate sub- 
ject than I do? With one consent, they say in substance, that 
we are not under obligation, now, to do unto others as we would 
they should do unto ns; or if we are, our slaves whose lot has 
been ordered by God hirn<<elf so much below ours, cannot certain- 
ly 1)0 included in tho inimher to whom this obligation is due; 
that all men are not created equal; in as much as «om^ are author- 
ized, nay required, under existing circumstances, to withhold from 
others their liberty, to block up every avenue to their happiness, 
to abridge their lives by reducing them to slavery, and inflicting 
upon them all its conr.oinitant enormities. Or if men are ereof^a 
equal, education, and the influences under which their character 
has be€« formed, have made them unequtd; therefore, if there be 
found a large number of onr feUow-meq reduced to tpli ineijiiii)|« 
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tv, sunk into i\\e low grouncU of slavery, and suffering its hope- 
OBstroying sorrows, they must be there detained *for the present,^ 
' a$ things now wrt^ until they can be gradually prepared—it may 
l)e, afler some half dozen generations have gone to their eternal 
home— -for their safe transfer from the sufl&catin^ feculence of 
slavery to the pure and health-giving air of the high-grounds of 

^ freedom. And in reference to slavery itself, I hear it said — how- 
ever hateful, and wicked, and deserving of the execration of every 
gentleman and christian, it may lie, in the tAgtract, however sin- I 
ftul our remote ancestors may have been in suffering it to be tni- 
posed on them, and tHe intervening generations in continuing it, 
yet, in the process by which it has lieen transmitted down to us, 
notwithstanding its victims have been multiplied to MILLIONS, 
and cries, and tears, and curses, have in unbroken mass, ascend- 
ed, day and uij^ht, to God's throne, it has been purified from all 
its guilt and injustice, and we notr, instead of rebuke and censure, 
deserve somewhat, at least, of sympathy and praise for submitting, 
with so much patience, to the evil of keeping our ' neighbors,' 
loaded with chains and fetters of interminable Imndage. 

And am I not further toM, that the free cok)red people of our 
country are the most degraded and unhappy class of the commu- 
nity; is it not continually asserted, and I begin almost to believe 
it, that our slaves are in a better condition, more happy, and con- 
tented than they ? WoukI it not then be a great departure from 
the kniD oflove^ a want of charity to my trusty slave, whos6 fathers 
served mine, and who is now faithfully serving me, to release 
him from bondage, and bestow upon him that freeilom which 
must degrade him from his present comparatively enoiable caste, 
and consign him to one in which he and nil his posterity must 
forever remain miseralile? Now in all this conflict of old truths, 
of the truths of God's wonl, and of our government^ with the 
prevailing and popular commentaries U|ion them, what shall I do? 
This I will do — To say the least of it, it is a ' delirate question ;' 
it has intrinsic d^ffieuUies, therefore I ought to let it alone. My 
own case is a peculiar one; I am in circumstances of which no 
one is qualified, or has (of this 1 ani^ pret^ sure) authority to 
judge except myself. These mny and probably will continue un- 
changed during my life, and, for aught that ap|iears, they may 
i*emain ^present cvrewnstanres,'* to my gi*eat, great grand children; 
and thus they, too, may enjoy all the advantnge:^:, without the sin 
of slavery. However, let the sin and danger lie what they mny 

' in future, posterity will take care of itself; ' providences' will re- 
lieve them; it is no bumessof mine; so I will let alone the whole 
matter.' . 

Nowy sir, this is a case only supposed to occur on the presenta- 
tion of seme of (be groumis of colonizationists in relation to 
itoreiy, Put, I 4q))bt not, it \b pfUm HP i|ctMal case, and t|iat 
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thus dlayeiy a-s it is in practice* m justified; the consciences of 
tq^u are put a( ease; the <^rent duty of inan to do unto others as 
he would they should do unto him, and the great truth, that * all 
inen are created equals' on which our rrpuhlican institutions stand, 
virlttaUy Uved down. 

If to ihe above cousidcnirions in reference to slavery, arising 
out of thp manner ii; which that subject is treated by coloni- 
zaiionisu, there be added the effects of a sentiment of hostility 
against the free colore<l jieopb*, excited in tlie whites by a per- 
severing reiteration of thejoo/Zri/ of* removing from among us that 
class of persons, because they are not only |)estilent to us all, but 
dangerous, by their very presence, to the full repose of the slave- 
holder, together with the irritated and indignant feelings which 
such a course is calculated to produce in their minds, the clue is 
furnislied to account for the facLs, that under the colonization re- 
gimen, slavery, as a systpfti, remains unshaken, and that Liberian 
emigration, so far its the free coloreil i)eople are concerned, is al- 
iiiast entirely abamloned. 

If any of ilie conclusions above indicated Imj true, viz. that the 
system of slavery in our country remains unshaken, and that we 
are living down the i^reutfonndalion prinriple oi* the government ; 
that a persecuting and mali((nant s|»u*it has licen excited against 
the free colored people ; that the consciencas of men, whilst 
they are perpetrating the greatest wrong that can Ikj perpetrated, 
this-side the grave, against their fellow men, are put at ease, it is 
greatly to be deplored : and if on impartial examination, the 
cause of all this lie detected in colonization principles ; or if it 
is on]y probable, that it m^y be detected there, with what alacrity 
should wo abandon a course of action in which a great portion 
of their^fluence of the nation has been engaged, so injurious to 
us as a people, and to the great cause of humanity an<l freedom 
throughout the world. 

♦ I would contribute my snile to (lioiihu.se the public minil and relieve the 
didCiiMion of slaveiy from the iiilltionoe of the exprctssion ** slavery in tho 
alistmct.*' This drug \\.ia been powf^fully narcotic to the oonticiences of 
^1ilvehoIderg. Many who are very well c:»ii(e:it wilji the en(irniihe*» of slavery 
i?r PRACTICE, have to it is thk ARsruACT a hatred that is perfttci.. 
Let lis try it by Hna^^ffi^^', t'» poo whctlipr any result tiiat Is not aluafdutrly 
ridieuioufl ran l>f» obtained. A man arts frandidfutly towards yon anii all 
his nrijfhb!)r*', 3'«*r, frr)m hi:^ hf^art he haror^ fraud and dii-honesty in llie» ab- 
stract ! I Anoiher me^'ls you ev;s v rvcniajT wuli (he wjges of your d.ii'.y 
labor in your pocket — by ihreats and foixc lie wrests them from you. Mow 
this rnao, as much as any other man, detc^^ts robbery in the abstract ! ! 
More especially, if he ha? accompanied each instance of violence with aa 
much food as will keep you alive. It would seem to be not more unreason- 
able to talk of law^, or morale, or a^ttronomy, or chemistry, food, or rai- 
ment, or k)dffing in thk abstract, than of sldver^^ in the abstract. 
If tlie death blow cau be given to slavery iu praeticc, the abstract will 
fcarcely be worth contending about, 

% 
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In searching for the true cause of the apparent permanency 
of slavery, anterior to the direct efforts made in the last two or 
three years to overthrow it, I will not reject as unworthy of con- 
sideration, the state of the public mind during the war of 1812- 
15, when it was looking abroad rather than at home ; nor the 
condition of the country upon the return of peace ; the high 
prices of southern productions, and the great southern region that 
had been acquired and was thrown into the market by the gov- 
emment, soon after the war, in the very midst of slaveholders. 
It is nothing more than just to take these things into the estimate 
of causCi when it is attempted to account for the comparative in- 
ertness of the people of the United States on the subject of sla- 
very. But their effect was, to occasion only neglect of consider- 
ation : there was in them no impugning of leading principlets, 
no adulteration of the great truths asserted by our revolutionary 
fathers, * at a time that tried men's souls.' Such obstacles as 
these never could have successfully opposed, for any length of 
time, the disencumbered principles and intelligence of our coun- 
trymen. Nothing could, so long, have withstood their unitetl 
vigor, unless it had possessed some accident, fitted to draw them 
away from the contemplation of pure truth to some counterfeit 
presentment of it — ^to divert their mental and moral vision from 
the clear fountain of light, to its false images ; which, ever, when 
they exist, are seen near the great lutninary in the heavens. 

Does it look like straining to find the connexion between 
cause and effect, when our' national inertness is ascribed to the 

Crinciple so diligently inculcated by colon izationists, that slavery, 
owever sinful and wrong it may have been heretofore, and may, 
possibly, be hereafter — now, under existing circumstances is neit/ier 
Hnfid nor torong 7 To what else can you attribute the alleged 
melioration of slavery in many parts of the country ^ which in 
most instances amounts to nothing more than an excuse, an ar- 
gument sent forth in the trappings of humanity for its continu- 
ance. How else has it hai)j>ened, that whilst we have, in our 
declaration of Independence, in our general and state con.^titu- 
tions, continually prescjited to us the purest principles of liberty, 
divested of all ambiguity, the most unc(|uivocal alHrmatious of 
the rights of man, as man, united to the freest practice uiuirr 
them, that is enjoyed on earth ; how happens it, I ask, that, \viiii>t 
the systems of slavery reared for centuries in other countries ; in 
Mexico, in Colombia, Gautemala — in fino, in all the Republics of 
the South, humbly as we rate them when (^ontpared with our- 
selves ; that even West India bondage, inveterated by use and 
habit, sustained by wealth and title and talent, has by the force 
of truth been dashed in shivei*s to the ground, whilst oui-s looks 
like a wall of adamant ; that, whilst nearly all the civilized na- 
tions of the globe have broken the yoke of the slave, we stand, 
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followed with Brazil, the most contemptible of all despotisms, 
bawling out to the world ' ail men are created equal;' whilst the 
scourge, dripping with the blood, is brandished by hands besmear- 
ed with the gore of nearly three millions of our fellow men ? If, 
sir, there lie any cause other than the principles by which colo- 
nization is urged, I have not been so fortunate as to discover it. 
Will it be contended that slavery, as a system, is not to aH ap- 
pearance, more confirmed among us than it was fifteen or eigh- 
teen years ago ? Will it be said, that, so far as the nation €eeU 
on the subject, there has been a change favorable to the enlarg- 
ment of the slave ? Where will the evidence be sought to sus- 
tain the affirmation ? In the condition of things, as they relate 
to slavery in the District of Columbia, over which, it is undis- 
puted that Congress possesses powers of legislation as full as 
those of a state over the territory within its limits ? Will it be 
found in the large and well arranged depots for the reception an<l 
confinement of slaves ? In the spacious factories erected and 
furnished within the District for the prosecution of the slave 
trade ; throvvinff into contempt by the extent and regularity of 
their business, the factories of the busiest traffickers in human 
flesh on the coast of Africa ? Is it to be found in the unblushing 
advertisements of the slavers, published too in the most respect- 
able Gazettes of Washington and Alexandria, declaring that 
' tliey are in the market,^ that the shambles for men and women 
and little children, for fathers and mothers, and sisters and broth- 
ers, and wives and husbands, by the hundred, are opened day 
and night, in the very purlieus of the Capitol, so near, that the 
shrieks of sundered friends and relatives may almost penetrate to 
the chambers of deliberation ? Shall we look for the proof in 
the regular slave trade that is carried on from the District, by sea 
and by land, to our Southern ports ; a trade as regularly and sys- 
tematically conducted as any that is driven between New York 
and Liverpool or Havre ? Or in the droves of slaves purchased 
by members of Congress, and either conducted by themselves in 
person, or by proxy to their quarters 7 * Or, if proof that sla- 
very, as a system, is shaken, cannot be found in any of these 
sources, shall we resort to Congress itself, the great representa- 
tive of national sentiment ? What do we find here r A be- 
(iorni ng deliberation on this great sulyect ; a respectful attention 
to the scores of petitions praying that slavery in the District, 
where its power is undisputed, may l)e abolished ? No, Sir, not 
so. The numerous petitions presented, during the very last ses- 
sion, were referred for burial without hope of resurrection, to the 

* An honorable Senator has been seen, several hundred miles from 
Washington, convoying a lot of slaves, purchased during his official at- 
teofiaace in that city, almost to the very doors of the huts intended for their 
retideoce. 
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Other instances might be given tending to confirm the same re- 
mark. Mr. Polk succeeded, under the most encouraging circum* 
stances, in organizing a State Society^ at Tuscaloosa, the seat of 
government. It was whilst the Supreme Court, and the I^egisla- 
ture of the state wore in sc^fsiou. The most conspicuous gentle- 
men, members of the bar, bench, and of the general assembly, 
became mcml)ers, and very many of them, if I mistake not, Itfe 
members. This society, a year afterwards, held its regalar 
meeting. The proceedings were somewhat of a dissentious, not 
to say disonierly character. It never met again. In 1832, 1 
made an attempt, in the prosecution of my agency, to revive it, 
but its vitality wris thoroughly expended. 

In New Orleans, as in Alabama, a colonization society had 
been formed a few years ago, consisting of more than eighty 
members ; and including in that number many gentlemen of the 
highest distinction for private worth, intelligence and public in- 
fluence in the state. When I was there, last year, it was with 
great difficulty that some half dozen me:nbers could be assembled 
to transact any business connected with the advancement of the 
cause ; the expedition for Liberia just on the eve of sailing from 
that port, produced no friendly excitement; the vessel [Ajax] 
carrying out one hundred and fi^y emigrants was permitted to 
loose from the levee, with no effort by the friends of colonization 
there, to produce the least throb of sympathy in the public mind ; 
and a eUy meeting of which due notice had been carefully riven, 
failed utterly, in consequence of the absence or the fears of gen- 
tlemen who had promised to participate in the public exercises. 
I mention the institution of the society at Huntsviile, and its de- 
cline, not for the purpose of giving its history ns a matter of in- 
terest in itself, nor solely, with the view of showing my friendly 
disposition towards colonization ; but as an instance (to which 
the condition of the others mentioned, as well as that of all the 
smaller societies throughout the region in which I acted, might 
be added,) falling under my own observation, tending to demon- 
strate the truth of a proposition that every day's experience is 
making more palpable to my mind, that there is not in coloniza- 
tion any principle, or quality, or constituent substance fitted so to 
tell upon the hearts and minds of men as to ensure continued and 
persevering action. If there be the connexion supposed, between 
the facts introduced above, and the proposition just stated, may I 
not ask you, sir, if the little that has been done for colonization 
by our own state, where years ago it was welcomed with open 
arms, and within whose limits I could not state from personal 
knowledge that it has a single enemy, and the f^resent crippled 
and unmoving condition of the numerous societies, auxiliary to 
that whose correspondence you so ably conduct, do not furnish 
testimony very powerful, if not irresbtible, that the whole matter 
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has not in it any principle exciting to «ffvmfoii«— to eonUnuoui 
action ? 

In stating the objections that exist in my mind to colonization, 
I wish it to be understood distinctly at the outset, that I do not, 
in the slightest degree, impute to the benevolent individuals by 
whom it was originated, or even to a large majority of those by 
whom it is still warmly cherished, any unworthy motive as 
prompting their zeal. Whilst I very cheerfhlly attribute to this 
majority stainless purity of motive in what they have done, and 
are doing ; and fbrther, a strong persuasion, that it is the only 
means of rescue from the polluting and crushing folds of slavery ; 
I should he insincere, were I not to state my belief, that coloniza- 
tion, if not supported, is not objected to, by many a keen sighted 
slave holder m the abstraet^ who has perspicacity enough to dis- 
cern that the dark system in which he has involved himself, his 
posterity and their interests, will remain as unaffected by it, as 
mid-ocean by the discharge of a pop gun on the beach. 

Nor do I mtend to be understood, as making any objection to 
the purpose of the American Colonization Society, as expressed 
in its constitution, '' to promote a plan for colonizing {ymk their 
ccnBent) the free people of color residing in our country, in 
Africa, or such othel* place as Congress may deem most expedi- 
ent." If its operations be limited to the gratifk;ation of an intel- 
ligent wish, on the part of the firee people of color, or any other 
class of our population, to remove to Africa, with the view of es- 
tablishing a colony for the prosecution of an honest commerce, 
or for any lawful pur(M>8e wnatever, there could exist, so far as I 
can see, no reasonable ground of opposition, any more than to 
the migration, that is now in progress, of crowds of our fellow 
citizens to Texas or any other part of Mexico. If, on the other 
hand, it is meant, that this " eon$enV* may lawfully be obtained 
by the imposition of civil disabilities, disfranchisement, exclusion 
from sympathy ; by making the free colored man the victim of a 
relentless proscription, prejudice and scorn ; by rejecting alto- 
gether his oath in courts of justice, thus leannff his property, his 
person, his wife, his chiMren, and all that God has by his very 
constitution made dear to him, unprotected from the outrage and 
insult of every unfeeling tyrant, it becomes a solemn farce, it is 
the refinement of inhumanity, a mockery of all mercy, it is cruel, 
unmanly, and meriting the just indignation of every American, 
and the noble nation that bears his name. To say that the ex- 
pression of '^ consent" thus extorted is the apfrdboHon of tlte unind, 
U as preposterous as to affirm that a man eoruenis to surrender 
his purse, on the condition that you spare his. life, or, to be trans- 
ported to Botany Bay, when the hana of despotism is ready to 
stab him to the heart. 
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NoWj if the Colonization Society has done — ^is doing this ; if 
it has succeede<l in bringing around it, the learned, the religious, 
the influential ; if by the multiplied resolutions of favoring legis- 
latures, of ecclesiastical bodies, with their hundred conventions, 
assemblies^ conferences, and associations, it has so far exalted 
itself into the high places of public sentiment, as itself to consti- 
tute public sentiment ; if it has acquired great authority over the 
mind of this people, and uses it to encourage, and not to check 
this heartless and grinding oppression ; if, instead of pleading for 
mercy to the weak and helpless, it sancti^es the most open and 
crushing injustice, or even connives at it, by urging the necessity 
of colonization upon the alleged ground of the immutability of 
this state of things, for the perpetuation of which it is lending all 
its influence ; if, I say, it has done this, its unsoundness, its foul- 
ness cannot be too soon, or too fully exposed, that the just sen- 
tence of condemnation may be passed upon it by every good man 
and patriot of the land. 

When, also, in the progress of its developement, it throws itself 
before the public, as the only effectual and appropriate remedy 
for slavery, demaiftling upon that ground, of the whole country a 
monopoly of its support, it is objectionable, as seems to me, be- 
cause of the principles upon which it is pressed ui)on the atten- 
tiop of the community, because of their practical results, and of 
the utter inadequacy of colonization, whilst in connection with 
these principles, to the extinguishment of slavery. In order that 
the objections may be more distinctly exhibited, they will be 
arran^d under the several general heaxls of 

1. TflE PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF COLONIZATION UPON THE 
WHITES. 

3. Upon the colored population 3 — and 
3. Upon Africa. 

1. T7u practical influence of Colonization upon the Tfliites. 

All great revolutions of sentiment in masses of men, culling, of 
course, for a corresponding change of action, must lay their foun- 
dation in some great principle (or principles) undeniably tnie in 
theory; which all the facts pertaining to ir, when token singly 
tend to prove, and taken together, fully establish as tiue, 
to all unprejudiced minds. Thus in religion — the great truth — 
mmn^s entire alienation from God — is the only one that has ever 
been used successfully, to make men feel their need of the remedy 
proposed by the gospel. All paring awny, or attenuation of this 
crutn has, I apprehend, been attended with a coiresponding in- 
efficacar in the application of the remedy, and simply on this 
ground; that the various phases, and conditions, and circumstances 
of man's moral malady, tend individually, to indicate this truth 
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and no other, and in the aggregate to ettabliah it. The prcmreis 
of the temperance cause wm supply another -Uustration of diia 
position. The great truth here ^as — that Miohd taken in tiny 
quantify — andm proporHan to that quaniihff is w^ttrunu to penmu 
%n health. Many attempts at public reformation had been made 
in former times, on the diluted principle) that alcohol is injurious 
only when taken immoderately. Tney were all unsuccessful. 
When the total exclusion from ordinary use of ardent spirUs, 
was insisted upon, and a nearer approach to the true principle wa» 
made, there followed a proportionate success — so great, mdeed, 
as to entide the chauge effected in the habits of the nation to the 
name of ' Reformation.' But, I doubt not, if it is to be made 
still more thorough, or even to be held at its present state of ten- 
sion, a resort to the true principle of entire al^tinence from every 
thing alcoholic will be found necessary. 

Aji^ain, Sir. What was the great truth, or principle, upon which 
the American Revulutiou was supported? Was it any other 
than this, that ' all men are created equals ' This was the trunk 
throwing out towards heaven its noble branches, ' that Iheu are 
endowed by their Creator, with the inaUenable rights to Ufe, Uoerty 
and theptarndt of happinesBj* You, I am sure. Sir, do not be- 
lieve, that this principle, had it suffered the least adulteration, 
would have been sutB^ently vivifying to produce the great revo- 
lution that it did produce, in our condition; or, that had it been 
polluted by the smallest in^predient recognizing as true, the right 
of one man to reign over hisfelk>w men, for Mi otwiand not ^AeM* 
benefit; or that a knot of nobility were entided to privileges inde- 
pendently of merit; or that men might justly be compelled to wor- 
ship God in a way which did violence to their consciences; or, that 
in fine, had the least particle of impure leaven been kneaded into 
the elevating declaration of man's equality, it would have retain- 
ed that indistructible vigor, which is, this moment, undermining 
the foundation of eveiy tyrant's throne on earth. 

Whatever of truth there may be in the foregoing remarks, I 
wish to apply it to the subject before us; to the attempt to show, 
that the principleiB on which colonization is recommended to the 
nation, are unsound, imperfect and repugnant — ^Therefore, that * 
they will not, na^ cannot, so long as man's nature remains as it 
is, operate efiSciently in producing a revolution in our present 
habits so great as to extin^ish slavery. The very nature of mind, 
confirmed by all observation, |>roves the correctness of this re- 
mark, that, when men are to be moved from their present posi- 
tion still further on, m a Une with their habilM)^ or prejuaieea, 
or pauumsy a false principle may be altogether adequate, but 
when m oppotiOon to them, the principle on which action is de- 
manded must be founded in the natureof tbnigB— it muat be truth. 
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Now the grounds upon which colonization has asked for fkwor 
from the people of the United States, are mainly these. 1. That 
slavery, a»il is, in our country, is jtutiftabh, or that imniediaU 
emancipation is out of the question. 2. That the free colored 
fieuple are, of nil classes in the community, the most annoyinnf to 
U/t; the most hopelus-s, (le<rrade(l, vicious hikI uniiup})y, and that, 
ihorofore — 3. We ought, in the exenMse of a sound policy for 
ourHeive>', and from sympathy with these people, to remove them 
to Africa, where the causes of their degradation, vice, and misery 
will not follow them. 4. That we shall, in sending them to Liberia, 
by their instrumentality in civilizing and christianizing Africa, 
pay in some measure the debt we Owe to that continent for the 
mi.?hty tra^pass we have committed upon her. 

Here we see a stranyo mixture of true principles, with others 
that are utterly faloC. No »n« will controvert, for a moment, tlic 
|)o.sition that wo ought to feel sympathy, ^y<^ even to weeping, 
with that poor and defenceless class among us, whose degradation 
and misery originated in the avarice and pride of our ancestors, 
and have been kept alive by the same active passions in us their 
descendants. Nor will it be more disputed, when it is remem- 
bered, that we have not l>een the least efficient of the parties in 
the great confederacy made up of Pagan and Mahomedan, Cath- 
olic and Protestjiut, Christian and Infitiel, tliat has torn from Af- 
rica more than FORTY MILLIONS of her sons and daughters, 
consigning them to ho]>eless and cruel bondage; so cruel, so 
hopeless, that there remains not to this day, of that vast number, 
njore than one fourth, after taking into the account all their natu- 
ral .increase. 1 repeat, when this is remembered in all its fla- 
grancy, no one will deny that we owe to that ill-fated people a 
debt of frightful amount. 

But these true ))rinciples, founded in sympathy with the in- 
jured, and in a desire to re|>ay what justice demands; tending too, 
in their fair and unoI)3tructed influence, to the annihilation of 
slavery, are adulterated, rendered ineObctnal, by being mixed up 
with others that are, in my view, totally false and unsound: viz. 
that it id a law of necessity that the free colored people should 
forever remain degraded and unhappy whilst they continue 
among us, and, that it is hiwful, right, just, before Go<l and man, 
in certain eases, in exisiini!; circwnslanees, (of which circumstances 
the wrong-doers are the exclusive judges,) to hold our fellow man 
as jiropeity. So far from this conipouna o))eratin^ to the exter- 
mination of slavery, it is all that the veriest slaveholder in the ab- 
stract (if there be such a thing) asks; make to him but this con- 
cession, admit but this single ingredient, that, in present cvreumr 
stances, he may hold his^^oio creature as property, and you may 
make up the reniaioder of the mass with whatever ingredients 
best suit your feelings or your fancy; you may thunder away with 
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your colonization and gradual emancipation speeches * unti) tbe 
winds do crack their cheeks,' he feels easy and uncoDcemed, 
knowing, that his interests are under convoy of a false principle, 
powerful in its influence, and overmastering, when running, as it 
Does here, coincident with habits, and prejudiices, and passions. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, what would be tne pcobabl^ 
train of reflections, coursing through the mind of a slaveholder, 
whose conscience had l)een somewhat aroused and was on the 
3ve of healthful pulsations, after having heard one of our most 
ingenious and eloquent colonization sjieeches: ' 'Tis true, God 
has said he has made of one lAood all nations of men; that he has 
required of us at all times, to do justice and w»e mercy; and, in 
the history of the good Samaritan, has taught us that <uf men are 
our neighbors: — ^He hns enjoined upon us lone to our neighbor as 
to ourselvesy a love that worketh no iU to him, and whatsoever we 
would t?utt men should do tmto vs, we should so do unto them. It 
is further true, that God has declared himself the avenger of tbe 
poor and tbe oppressed, and that he has hitherto, inseparably con- 
nected with slavery, the corruption and efleminacy of the en- 
slavers; that he has brought u|K)n all nations who have persisted 
in it, judgments desolating and awful, and given to the oppressed, 
triumph in the land, that has looked upon their suflerings and de- 
gradation. I rememlwr, too, that the Fathers of our country 
when contending against tyranny, declared in the most solemn 
manner, that all men are created equal, that their risbt to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is a truth that has been evolv- 
ed, not from a complicated train of premises, but that it is ' «e{^ 
evident,'* and, that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive to life, and interferes unnecessarily with our pursuit of 
happiness, it is the right of the oppressed to abolish it. 

But what do I now bear, from statesmen, orators, politicians, 
doctors of law, and doctors of divinity, in flnc, from men, whom 
the whole country delight to honor for their intelligence, patriot- 
ism and religion, and who know much more of this delicate sub- 
ject than I do? With one consent, they say in substance, that 
we are not under obligation, now, to do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us; or if we are, our slaves whose lot has 
bc^n ordcre<l by G(u\ himself so much below ours, cannot certain- 
ly 1)0 included in tho niinil)er to whom this obligation is due; 
that all men arc not created equal; in os much MsomcBre author- 
ized, nay require<l, under existing cireumstanees, to withhold from 
others their liberty, to block up every avenue to their happiness, 
to abridge their Kves by reducing them to slavei^, and inflicting 
upon them all its cnu(*.oinitant enormities. Or if men are ereatea 
equal, education, and the influences under which their character 
has been formed, have made them unequal; therefore, if there be 
fbund a large number of onr feQow-men reduced to tnis inequa1|« 

r 
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ty, sunk into t^e low grouncU of slavery, and suffering its hope- 
dEeistroying sorrows, they must be there detained *for ike present,* 
' a$ tkmgs now are,^ until they can be gradually prepared--it may 
be, after some half dozen generations have gone to their eternal 
home-^for their safe transfer from the sufrocating feculenoe of 
slavery to the pure and health-giving air of the high-grounds of 

' freedom. And in reference to slavery itself, I hear it said — how- 
ever hateful, and wicked, and deserving of the execration of every 
gentleman and christian, it may lie, in the tAgtract, however sin- 
ful our remote ancestors may have been in suffering it to be tm- 
posed on them, and tHe intervening generations in continuing it, 
yet, in the process by which it has lieen transmitted down to us, 
notwithstanding its victims have been multiplied to MILLIONS, 
and cries, and tears, and curses, have in unbroken inass, ascend- 
ed, day and uij^ht, to God's throne, it has been purified from all 
its guilt and injustice, and we notr, instead of rebuke and censure, 
deserve somewhat, at least, of sympathy and praise for submitting, 
with so much patience, to the evd of keepmg our ' neighbors,' 
loaded with chains and fetters of interminable liondage. 

And am I not further toM, that the free cok)red people of our 
country are the most degraded and unhappy class of the commu- 
nity; is it not continually asserted, and I begin almost to believe 
it, that our slaves are in a better condition, more happy, and con- 
tented than they ? Would it not then be a great departure from 
the law oflovBy a want of charity to my trusty slave, whos6 fathers 
served mine, and who is now faithfully serving me, to release 
him from bondage, and bestow upon him that freedom which 
must degrade him from his present comparatively enmable caste, 
and consign him to one in which he and all his posterity must 
ibrever remain miseralile? Now in all this conflict of old truths, 
of the truths of God's word, and of our government^ with the 
prevailing and popular commentaries u|}on them, what shall I do? 
This I will do — To say the least of it, it is a ' delicate question;' 
it has intrinsic d^ffiemties, therefore I ought to let it alone. My 
own case is a peculiar one; I am in circumstances of which no 
one is qualified, or has (of this ) ani^ pret^ sure) authority to 
judge except myself. These may and probably will continue un- 
changed during my life, and, for aught that ap|iears, they may 
remain 'present drewnstanres,^ to my gi*eat, great grand children; 
and thus they, too, may enjoy all the advantages:, without the sin 
of slavery. However, let the sin and danger lie what they may 

' in future, posterity will take eare of itself; ' providences' will re- 
lieve them; it is no business of mine; so I will let alone the whole 
matter.' . 

NoWf sir, this is a case only supposed to occur on the presenta- 
tion of seme of (be grounds of cokmizationists in relation to 
jri^reiy, Put, I ^yfjt not, it is tiftep up i|ctqal case, and t|iat 
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thus dlAYery an it is in practice* U jiustified; the consciences of 
tq^u are put a( ease; the great duty of inan to do unto other) as 
he wnuld they should do unto him, and the great truth, that * all 
men are created equal,^ on which our rrpuhlican institutions stand) 
virludUy lived dovm. 

If to the above considerarions in reference to slavery, arit^ng 
out of the manner it; which that subject is treated by coloni- 
zaTionist<i;, there lie adder] the effects of a sentimfMit of hostility 
nijainst the Cvef* coloi'ed jieopU*, excited in tiie whites by a per- 
severinj^ reiteration of ih« policy of removing from among us that 
class of persons, because they are not only pestilent to us all, but 
dangerous, by their very presence, to the full repose of the slave- 
holder, together with the irritated and indignant feelings which 
such a course is calculated to produce in their minds, the clue is 
furnished to account for the facts, that under the colonization re- 
gimen, slavery, as a system^ remains unshaken, and that Ltberian 
emigration, so far as the free colored i)eople are concerned, is al- 
most entirely abamloned. 

If any of the cont^lusions above indicated Imj true, viz. that the 
riystem of slavery in our country remains unshaken, and that we 
are living down the f^vent foundation principle oi* the government ; 
that a persecnring and malit^nant sjurit has been excited against 
the free colored people ; that tlie consciences of men, whilst 
they are perpetrating the greatest wrong that can l>e perpetrated, 
this-side the grave, against their fellow men, are put at ease, it is 
greatly to \ye. deplored : and if on impartial examination, the 
cause of all this be detected in colonization principles ; or if it 
is only probable, that it niny be deu^cted there, with what alacrity 
should we abandon a coiu'se of action in which a gi*eat portion 
of the influence of the nation has been engaged, so injurious to 
us as a people, and to the great cause of humanity ami freedom 
throughout the world. 

* I would contribute my snile to disabuse the public mint] and relieve the 
didciussion of siaveiy from the indtitiiioe of the expression ** slavery in tli3 
abstract." This drug has been pownrfully narcotic to the conacienccrt of 
slaveholders. Many who are very well c:»nteiit whh the en(»rraitie*» of slavery 
i!f PRACTICE, have to it IM thk abstract a hatred that is perftici.. 
L«t n?. try it by anrdofjin", to ?eo. whollier aay result that Is not absolntply 
ridiculnu!^ run !)«» olitained. A ni;in arts frandidently towanla you anii all 
his nriffhbor^^ j'l't, frf)m his hwwt h? harr:^ fraud and di.-honej«ty in llu» :»!>- 
strict ! I AntJih.pr nieff?* you ev;s v rveniiij w»ili (he wages of your d.iily 
labor in your pocket — by threats and force lie wrests them from yon. Mow 
this man, as much as any other man, detests robbery in the abstract ! ! 
More especially, if he ha? accompanied each instance of violence with as 
mnch food as wilt keep you alive. It would seem to be not more unreawM- 
able to talk of lawi*, or moral:*, or ai^tronomy, or chemistry, food, or rai- 
ment, or lodging in thk abstract, than of sldver^^ in the abstract. 
If tiie death blow cau be given to slavery in praetict, tl|e abstract will 
•carcely be worth contending about. 
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In searching for the true cause of the apparent permanency 
of slavery, anterior to the direct efforts made in the last two or 
three years to overthrow it, I will not reject as unworthy of con- 
sideration, the state of the public mind during the war of 1812- 
15, when it was looising abroad rather than at home ; nor the 
condition of the country upon the return of peace ; the high 
prices of southern productions, and the great southern region that 
had been acquired and was thrown into the market by the gov- 
ernment, soon after the war, in the very midst of slaveholders. 
It is nothing more than just to take these things into the estimate 
of causey wnen it is attem])te(l to account for the compai*ative in- 
ertness of the people of the United States on the subject of sla- 
very. But their effect was, to occasion only neglect of consider- 
ation : there was in them no impugning of leading principles, 
no adulteration of the great truths asserted by our revolutionary 
fathers, *at a time that tried men's souls.' Such obstacles as 
these never could have successfully opposed, for any length of 
time, the disencumbered principles and intelligence of our coun- 
trymen. Nothing could, so long, have withstood their unitetl 
vigor, unless it had possessed some accident, fitted to draw them 
away from the contemplation of pure truth to some counterfeit 
presentment of it^— to divert their mental and moral vision from 
the clear fountain of light, to its false images ; which, ever, when 
they exist, are seen near the great lutninary in the heavens. 

Does it look Hke straining to find the connexion between 
cause and effect, when our national inertness is ascribed to the 

Principle so diligently inculcated by colon izationists, that slavery, 
owever sinful and wrong it may have been heretofore, and may, 
possibly, be hereafter — now^ under existing circumstances is neither 
sinjtd nor torong 7 To what else can you attribute the alleged 
melioration of slavery in many ])arts of the country ? which in 
most instances amounts to nothing more than an excuse, an ar- 
gument sent forth in the trappings of humanity for its continu- 
ance. How else has it hap|>ened, that whilst we have, in our 
declaration of Independence, in our general and state constitu- 
tions, continually prescjited to us the purest principles of liberty, 
divested of all ambiguity, the most unc(pji vocal allinnatiunis of 
the rights of man, as man, united to the freest practice! under 
them, that is enjoyed on earth ; how happens it, I ask, that, wiiiL>t 
the systems of slavery reared for centuries in other countries ; in 
Mexico, in Colombia, Gautemnia — in fino, in all the Republics of 
the South, humbly as we rate them when contpared with our- 
selves J that even West India bondage, inveterated by use and 
habit, sustained by wealth and title and talent, has by the force 
of truth been dashed in shivers to the ground, whilst ours looks 
like a wall of adamant ; that, whilst nearly all the civilized na- 
tions of the globe have broken the yoke of the slave, we stand, 
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followed with Brazil, the most contemptible of all despotisms, 
bawling out to the world ' all men are created equal;' whilst the 
scourge, dripping with the blood, is brandished by hands besmear- 
eil with the gore of nearly thre^ millions of our fellow men ? If, 
sir, there lie any cause other than the principles by which colo- 
nization is urged, I have not been so fortunate as to discover it. 
Will it be contended that slavery, as a system, is not to aU ap- 
pearance, more confirmed among us than it was fifteen or eign- 
teen years ago ? Will it be saici, that, so far as the nation feels 
on the subject, there has been a change favorable to the entail- 
ment of the slave ? Where will the evidence be sought to sus- 
tiiin the affirmation ? In the condition of things, as they relate 
to slavery in the District of Columbia, over which, it is undis- 
puted that Congress possesses powers of legislation as full as 
those of a state over the territory within 4ts limits ? Will it be 
found in the large and well arranged depots for the reception awl 
confinement of slaves ? In the spacious factories erected and 
furnished within the District for the prosecution of the slave 
trade ; throwinff into contempt by the extent and regularity of 
their business, the factories of the busiest traffickers in human 
flesh on the coast of Africa ? Is it to be found in the unblushing 
advertisements of the slavers, published too in the most respect- 
able Gazettes of Washington and Alexandria, declaring that 
' tltey are in the markett^ that the shambles for men and women 
and little children, for fathers and tnothers, and sisters and broth- 
ers, and wives and husbands, by the hundred, are opened day 
and night, in the very purlieus of the Capitol, so near, that the 
shrieks of sundered friends and relatives may almost penetrate to 
the chambers of deliberation ? Shall we look for tne proof in 
the regular slave trade that is carried on from the District, by sea 
and by land, to our Southern ports ; a trade as regularly and sys- 
tematically conducted as any that is driven between New York 
and Liverpool or Havre ? Or in the droves of slaves^ purchased 
by members of Congress, and either conducted by themselves in 
person, or by proxy to their quarters 7 * Or, if proof that sla- 
very, as a system, is shaken, cannot be found in any of these 
sources, shall we resort to Congress itself, the great representa- 
tive of national sentiment ? What <lo we find here r A be- 
coming deliberation on this great subject ; a respectful attention 
to the scores of petitions praying that slavery in the District, 
where its power is undisputed, may be abolished ? No, Sir, not 
so. The numerous petitions jiresented, during the very last ses- 
sion, were referred for burial without hope of resurrection, to the 

* An hoaorable Senator has been seen, several hundred miles firom 
Washington, convoying a lot of slaves, purchased dnrine his official at- 
teodaace in that city, almost to the very doors of the huts intended for their 
residence. 
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Committee on the District of Columbia — and the bare incidental 
introduction of the subject, on the discussion of a bill granting 
permission to Edward Brooke to bring into the District two slaves, 
had well nigh set the Hou;$e (>f Representatives in flame. The 
slaveholder, whenever the sulyect of emancipation within the 
District, or iu any other way, is brought up, however incidental it 
inay lie, straightway vociferates to the free States' representatives 
' hands ofF— don't touch this delicate subject — you know nothin*? 
alK>ut it — it l)elongs exclusively to us of the South, who know all 
about it — ^if you persist iii meddling with it, the Union will fly to 
atoms — for we know, as surely as you abolish slavery in the Dis- 
triet^you will attempt its abolition in the Slates,* 

The logical dress of the outcry is this, ' that if Congress choo<9e 
to exert a power which is altogether uncontroverted, they will, 
thsrefore exert a power which no one has ever attributed to them, 
and which they utterly disclaim.' For further illustration — I ntn 
indebted to my neighl)or $1000, and refusing to pay, the coer- 
cion of the law is brought to his aid. Called upon for my de- 
fence to the action, I admit, in the fullest manner, the justice of 
the clainn — ^yet still plead, that if the court aid my adversary in 
the recovery of a. just dehl^ its aid will, therefore^ soon he invoked 
for the recovery of an unjust debt. Now, Sir, I ask, can there 
1^ any hearty desire in Congress, or in the peo]>le whom they 
repr^ent, for the extermination of slavery, any where, when the 
majority are bullied by such threats, and satisfied with such logic 
as this ^ And is there not adetiuate cause to account for this 
laqk of proper feeling and right opinion on the subject of slavery, 
to be found in these inculcations annually and eloquendy urged 
in the very capital of our country — * that slavery now, is not 
wrong — (hat emancipation ought not to he encouraged, unless in 
connection with expatriation and removal to Africcb^--and that it is 
an impossible thing for the colored people to remain here free except 
in a stale of hopeless degradatiofi and unhappiness V I cannot en- 
tertain a ^oubt, Sir, that you will perceive, and cheerfully admit, 
that such doctrines, if received by the community, naturally tend 
to, ]iroduce the listlessness of which I have been speaking: — 
whether or not they are Colonization doctrines, I leave to you and 
my reuflers to ilecide. 

^. Their appropriate tendency is to excite a malignant and 
persecuting spirit against the free colored people — and more rigor- 
ous euactments against the slaves. If this be the legitimate re- 
iHilt, you, I know, will agree with mc in saying, there is in it a 
inbameful lack of majrnanimity and manhood. For a people 
w\vim €rod has raised from small beginnings to be ffreat and 
ietbrnnhikiiAbg — to whom he has o{)cned his liberal hand, ^uppfy- 
ing every temporal want that they can feel — ^upon whom he Iim 
bestowed liberty, civil, political, religious ; great moral and intel- 
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lectual power ; for such a people to descend from the ' heavM 
kissing hill ' on which they have been placed^ to the low and 
odious task of persecuting a poor, a weak and defenceless class 
of our population, which we have, so far, done every thing to 
degrade ; nothing to elevate,^ — to abuse and vilify them, that they 
may be compell^ to * consent ' to expatriation ; and all this, too, 
under the plea of himianity, philanthropy, religion — Oh, Sir, it is 
a rank offence before God. He gives power, that it may be used 
for good, not for evil — for the protection of the helpless, not for 
their destruction — and he has declared, that to visit the widow 
and the orphan, is evidence of that pure and undefiled religion 
with which he is well pleased. Nature — the moral constitution 
of man revolts against oppression of this kind : — For observe. 
Sir, a knot of sturdy lads imposing upon a puny and decrefHd 
brother, — do not feelings of. indignation at such conduct arise in 
your breast beyond the power of suppression ? I feel assured 
they do, Sir, not only in yours but in the breast of every one who 
is not himself a tyrant. Thus, opposed by the benevolence of 
God and the moral constitution of man, no such system Can, on a 
great scale, be ultimately successful. 

However, to the j)roof, that this persecuting and rigorous spir- 
it, has been showing among us, since colonization principles have 
lieen generally received by the community. It is to be found, in 
the most unequivocal source — the laws of nearly all the slave 
states. Take for specimens a few. I have seen the son of a 
white woman sold into perpetual slavery by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia — ^attempting to regain by legal process in a distant 
State his long lost liberty. 

Has a free colored man, by his industry, secured for himself 
and those dependent upon him, a permanent place of residence, 
or do the avails of his economy and exertions lie in real property ? 
Acts of banishment exist compelling him to remove within ninety 
days. Does he seek employment in distant commerce, or is be 
but a simple mariner on board a vessel entering the ports of sev- 
eral of the slave states, either for pur^ioses of trade or through 
stress of weather.'* He is thrown into prison as a ,felon, and 
there detained at the Captain's cost [which eventually must be 
his] until the vessel is ready to depart. 

Is he charged with a criminal offence? He is tried — not as 
formerly, before tribunals that were really competent to decree 
justice — but by commissions made up of men, selected for the 
ilnost part, without reference to their knowledge of the laws of 
the state, either civil or criminal. 

Does the mind of a slave rise above his low conditioD-*-doet 
he thirst for knowledge, its proper food, and above all for that 
knowledge * whiph is life eternal r ' His master, should he teach 
him, k subjected to indictment and fine* His fellownslave, sfaouki 

2# 
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'■'he instruct liiin, or shoual the free colored person undertake the 
lask, or give or sell him any l)ook, ho is \^hip|)ed or fined, or 
wbipped and fined at discretion. Does the intelligent free col- 
ored than look with compassion ii))on his brethren, bond or free 
•^-•behold their degradation — ^their ignorance ? Does he witness 
how unpitied they go out of this world — how unpreptired to enter 
upon that which is to come, — does he thence desire, with the zenl 
of his Muster, and us his niiuistcr, to declare to them the glad 
news that a Saviour has died for them, und loves them, and de- 
f»ten them to be eternally happy ; to impress upon them the pure 
nh<l peaceable and comforting truths of his gos|)el?-r-j»hould he nt- 
tem)^ it in Virginia, he is scourged — so is every free colored 
f)erson or slave that listens to him.— These, Sir, und other kin- 
di^i fruits are the results of a policy which insists upon the ban- 
Tshment of the free colored people. 

3. — ^Tho influence of these principles is opposed to emancip^a- 
tiou. 1 am not unaware, that it has been supposed to he adjutory 
to cmaucipatiou ; and proof of this is oifcrcd in the 800 or 900 
slaves that have been trans]M)rtcd to Liberia. The fact, that about 
this numlicr have lieeu emancipated by transjH)rtation to Afrii;a is 
admitted. These arc all the instances of emancipation, that can 
be attributed to the influence of colonization principles — fur, when 
;they insist that eniancipation should never be divorced from de- 
-^rtation, they cannot lay <rlaim to the many thousand who are 
'^^andpatcd in this country, that they nmy, if they choose, re- 
main here, and who have remained here. It woukl be an un- 
'fhir pretension, to ascribe to the influence of certain principles, 
efllects, which they have no natural and inherent tendency to pro- 
duce. But it is very contitlently believed and asserted, that the 
;4i9CU8sioii of colonization throughout our country, has incidental- 
fe, brought up the subject of slavery to public consideration — and 
that to this are to l)e set <lown the minierons emancipations that 
have been granted, where the beneiici dries have not lieen sent 
fii<it cyf tlio country. I grant, it is probable, that in this way, 
many persons may have been led to see the duty of enmncipa- 
tion, who would not, otherwise, have been conducted to a know- 
ledge of it. But would it not be altogether illogical to ascribe 
emancipations, in (^ eotm/rf/, to a principle that insisted upon 
enmiicipationB ovl of the eountry? Fully ai» much so, it seen)s to 
liie, as to ascrilic the conversion of a man to the christian religion, 
to his having beard the ingenious arguments of an i»{fiael — 
"^^beil, in truth, it may have been only the occiuiiou upon which 
"Al^^h^iiid discovered, tbr die first time, the weakness of infidelity, 
;itM] trie strength of the gospel. 

J'^"' jftut, Sir, during all this time — tiiese IG or 17 yean of gloom, to 
the slave — what has not lieen lost to the cause of freedom and 
religion, by the substitution of a cowardly, incidental discussion of 
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slavery, for one which is manly and undisguised. If the sly and 
incidental pres^itation of it produce the effects with which it is 
credited, how much more rich, blessed, and abundant would they 
have been, had it been pressed openly and directly, yet kindly, 
upon the hearts and consciences and patriotism of this communi- 
ty ! It is to be feared, that we, who have been supporters of 
colonization, have, thro' ignorance, been instrumental in pro- 
longing, at least through one lifeti^ie, the dark reign of slavery 
on the earth, and in sending one generation of our fellow men, 
weeping witnesses of its bitterness, to a comfortless grave ! 

' So thoroughly has been the inoculation of the public with the 
.sentiment, that our slaves, if emancipated, must he removed from 
the coontry^ that its effects are of surprising unifbrmity. Address 
men in this way — ^ Do you not believe that slavery is sinfid and 
in direct oppoiution to the principles of our government ? ' the 
reply — almost without exception — is, * what slmll we do with our 
slaves, if we manumit them ? Where shal) we send them ? It 
will never do, in the world, for them to remain among us — it is 
iKHter to retain them as they are, indefinitely in slavery, than to 
lilieratc them here.' This feeling has led to cases of groat appa- 
rent inhumanly and uticharitableuess. One of these has come to 
my knowledge in so direct a manner, that I have no ground for 
doubting the truth of it in any particular. A person living in a 
slave Stiite is the owner of a good lookiag young man, who is 
permitted, on his parole of honor, to reside in Cincinnati — to re- 
ceive the hire for his own services from the gentleman in whose 
employment he is — not, in any part for his own use, but to be 
transmitted according to his [the slave's] discretion to his owner. 
He has learned to read and write, and has given, in his uniform 
eondtuUf the best evidence, that he is, in truth, as he professes to be, 
a Christian, .He has never, in the least degree, violated his in- 
tegrity toward his owner, by retaining any of the fruits of bis 
own toil, or by asserting his liberty as he might, at any time, do 
in Ohio. His friends and Gonnectiou\$ are all residents of this 
country. This circumstance, united to a very unfavorable opinion 
of the present condition and future prospects of Liberia, has made 
bifn entirely averse to a removal thither. He has a strong de- 
sire to obtain his freedom, and has offered for it a large sum. 
Hts offers have been steadily met by a refusal, a< any price — ^yet 
be ha3 been promised his liberty gratuitously^ if he will ' consent' 
to emigrate to Liberia. To this ha entertauis an insui'mountable 
repugnance — preferring to retud^ in Ms present condition, al- 
though his noble spirit is almost worn down with its hopelessness. 
Now, Sir, were it not for the pcevalent opinion, that the colored 
inan, whatever may be Vi» . intellectual or moral elevation-— can 
never be respectable or happy among us, I doubt whether such 
a case as thb, calling for the deepest sympathy, the most earnest 
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commiseratioD, could have been found in the private annals of 
Western slavery. There is no country, in its best state, that 

, would not suffer loss by the banishment of such a man. 

4. — They are an opiate to the consciences of many, who 
would otherwise, in all probability, feel <leeply and keenly, the 
injustice and the sin of slavery. They are the purchase of a lit- 
tle more sleep, a little more slumber. I have friends, dear to we, 
who would, in integrity, rank with the Camilli, and the Fabricii, 
and in strength of christian principle, fall but little behind the 
martyrs of the church, — who have thus heen persuaded to lay 
this flattering unction to their souls, ' that under exislmg circum- 
stances ' it is right Iwfore GofI, by system, to take from the weak 
and the defenceless the daily proceeds of their labor, save what 
may be sufficient to support them in a state for the continuance 
of the extortion. Ami who does not perceive slavery to be this 7 
I am certain many of them will read this, — such, I would ask, in 
all kindness, if, afler having attended the meeting of a Colonization 
Society, and contributed to its support their ten, twenty, or, it may 
be, their fifty dollars ; or after having heard a highly wrought 
and eloquent colonization speech, they have not seen in very 
* dim efmlgeiice,' the noble declaration of our Patriot Fathers — 
that all men are created equal 9 And heard in distant, and yet 
more distant peals, the thunder of God's wonl against the op- 
pressor of his poor ? 

5. — Colonization principles have, in a great degi-ee, paralyzed 
the power of the truth, and of the ministry in the South. That 
the messages of the gospel have con»paratively but little influence 
upon mind, in the exclusively planting sections of the country, 
where the number of slaves is great, will not be denied by any 
impartial and considerate observer. This I am not inclined to 
attribute to any defect in the inherent power of the great truths — 
as applicable to Southern mind — adapted by God so wisely to the 
internal constitution of man. For there have been, and there are 
yet, daily overturned bv them, sins as besetting and as soul-de- 
stroying, as slavery. When I recollect, too, the condition of the 
Roman Empire, at the time when Paul preached in her voluptu- 
ous metropolis, an<l throughout her scarcely less voluptuous te- 
trarchies: the aggravated system of slavery that prevailed there 
— the incontinence — the political corruption — the private vice — 
and that over all these Christianity chanted her mild triumphs, 
I see no reason for distrusting .her efficacy, when fairly tried 
upon any portion of our countrymen. B\it, when I further re- 
member, that he was partaker in no vicious custom of the coun- 
try leading him to perpetrate injustice and to overlook mercy j 
that whatever impurity might be demanded by social manners, 
or authorized by municipal institutions, he kept himsdf more ; 

^^at, when thrown into the very midnight of Komati pollution, 
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bis ^hristianUy was seen, emitting a clearer, purer and more 
quenchless lustre — the secret of his success is fully revealed. Be- 
hotdj at the present time, a professed follower of Paul and of 
V his Master-^blessed, perhaps, with a sound education in letters 
and science — versed in christian lore — ^brought up in the land of 
the free } with a wind revolting against slavery and every form 
ot* oppression ; see him, makmg his way to the South, ready, 
with the. fervor of a neophyte, iq declare the messages of God's 
love to all for whom they were intended ; — see him, almost as 
soon as the introduction to the scene of action is past, beginning 
his labor of love by utterlv neglecting * to preach the gospel to 
the poor' — by lamentinff the hard lot of masters, the evU of sla- 
very^M:omplaining of 3ie wickcKlness of the slaves, — excusing 
every thing in the slaveholder except acts of cruelty that rouse 
a ndighliorhood to astonishment ; next, marrying a widow, or a 
wanl, or a 'fortune,^ with a retinue of his parishioners for her 
dowry ; a/^rtoar(/, talking bravely of the price of cotton, and of 
men to make it ; and, at E»8t, in desperation, drumming into si- 
lence his agonizing and wailing conscience, by using the very 
Ijook of God^s love to justify man'^s oppression ; — seeing all this, 
the secret of his unsuccessfulness is made as chvi' as noon-day. 
Slavery has shorn him of his strength, and his hands arc as indo- 
lent and uncertain in pointing out the way of life—if they i>oint 
at all — as are the hands of a chronometer to point out the progress 
of time during the last half hour previously to its running down. 
I am altogether unconscious of any feeling which would 
proinpt 'me to utter an unkind word against ministers of the gos- 
pel ia the South. There are amongst them, I know, men of the 
most sterling principle, — who, so far as they are individually con- 
cerneds have lived, and arq yet living, elevated far above the pes- 
tilential influence of slavery. To such, in my apprehension, the 
most ^sinteresrt^d witnesses — I appeal for testimony in the case ; 
and ask, if the marriages of poor ministers with widows rich in 
sUtoes have not become so frequent as to take away from them 
their 'casual ' or ' accidental ' character, — if they have not brought 
a deep reproach upon the cause of religion, — and if those gen-« 
tiemen, who have thus entanj^led themselves in the meshes of 
slavery, are not looked upon by the very people to whom they 
were sent, and who are in the same condemnation as ' blind 
watchmen, dumb dogs that cannot bark, sleeping, lying down to • 
slumber .^' And further, whether those gentlemen, who, on the 
rare occasions of their preaching, rebuke with all authority the 
profiniaUon of the Sabbath— die love of money, luxury, profanity, 
tnteii^perance, &c. ISlc. — ^who^vebeen heard to pray with all 
fbrVor, ttit ihe Poles, the Grfeeks, and all the down-trodden of 
foreign lands, have been ever heard, in any of their public min- 
iftratioos, lo prefer but one listless prayer for the conversion of 
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the slavehol()er to the doing of justice — his heart to the love of 
mercy, and that the two millions of his ' neighbors ' lying in 
Iwndage before hiti eyes, might, by the force of christian principle 
be enlarged, and the o})prc?sed among us go free ? And, yet 
further, are not such blaveholding ministers somewhat warmer in 
their attachment to colonization, than the majority of other men? 
Do not they insi>:t upon itis capacity for the extennination of. sla- 
very, as a reason why they do not themselves act more decisive- 
ly upon the subject ? and do they not, in frequent instances, be- 
come angry and indign.ant at those who attempt to agitate their 
consciences, by holding up their own duty in reference to sla- 
very right before theni ? * 

But, sir, I am not unaware, that it may be said, I am attaching 
to colonization, consequences that flow solely from slavery, and 
that would be >yhat they are, independently of colonization, or if it 
had never been thought of. I admit in the fullest manner the 
force of the remark. It contains the wivy sul)stance of my ob- 
jection to colonization — which is, that, although v\ot originating — 
colonization has taken up and .msiained the vital principle of 
slavery, when it declares that slavery now is right. Add to this, 
that, if it does not, in so many wimh justify — it gives favor to an 
unscriptural, therefore unreasonable, ))rejudice against the col- 
ored man ; — it Jisserts the impotency of religion itself to efface it' 
— it practically converts this j>rejudice into the instrument by 
which he is |)ersecuted, until he 'consent' to exile for life, among 
savage men and in a deadly clime. These principles, jointly or 
severally, are, in my view, objectionable ; and not the less so, 
because [introduced upon the heel of the Missouri question] they 
have ever since been wielded by the jmwer of talent, the author!^' 
of patriotism, and the venerablcncss of religion, with an influence 
that has been pernicious to our own country — that has sat with 
nightmare pressure u{)on the cause of emancipation at home, as 
well as upon the cause of liberal principles throughout the world. 

When I assumed an agency for the American Colonization So- 
ciety, one of the grounds upon which I mainly rested my hopes 
of success, was the co-operation of ministers of religion and lay- 
men, In their example of immediate emancipation and transmis- 
sion of their slaves to Liberia. From my earliest recollections of 
slavery, it seemed to be deplored by the religious, that they could 
not liberate them to remain liere, with any reasonable prospect 
of conferring a benefit upon them. Nearly all the Ecclesiastical 
bodies in the United States, had passed Resolutions favorable to 

* I liave heard It stated, and have no reason for doubting the fact — that 
a member of a Christian church, in the State of IVJissisiippi, was heard to 
say, that he would be delighted at the opportunity of acting as Execution- 
er to a distinguished abolitiouist of New York — if I mistake not, a mem- 
ber of the same church. 
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African colonization, declaring — oflen, in no very measured 
terms, the great advantages to l)e deiived by the colored people 
from a removal to Africa, their proper home — and the facilities 
afforded by colonization for ridding ourselves of slavery without 
shock or inconvenience. Whilst, in common with others, I had 
taken up the opinion, that the slaves of the country, where they 
were humanely treated, were, as a class, superior in worth to the 
free colored — 1 yet saw, that, with one consent, the latter were 
advised to emigrate to Africa — ^not only on their own account, 
but for the purpose of christianizing and civilizing that deeply m- 
jured continent. A fortiori, it seemed to me, that the slave should 
go, — and that now, no one could fail to see — and with delight, — 
that, after years of lamentation, at last a gateway for christian 
emancipation had, in the providence of God been opened, and a 
safe and happy home found for the poor slave. But no : and 
hear the reasons. — 

Agent. — * Why do you not send your slaves to Liberia, my bro- 
ther ?' 

Christian Slaveholder. — ' They are not ciualified to go.' 

A.-^What! none of them ? — when you nave been advising the 
free people of color — the worst, as you allege, in the whole com- 
munity, to emigrate.' 

C. S. — * Well, there may be some one or two of them who 
would do very well in Liberia — but they don't want to go. I 
have told them they might go, and they positively refuse.' 

A. — * They do—do they ? Come now, brother, be honest, 
as before God — and tell me what means you have used to per- 
suade them. I suppose, of course, ?/ow have correct information 
concerning Liberia, or you woidd not have advised any one' to 
emigrate thither. Have you, then, told them of the prosperity of 
the industrious — of the religious privileges — the civil liberty ? 
Have you communicated to them a knowledge of the facts which 
satisfied you, that it was the proper home for the black man — 
that it was only there where he could be happy and free indeed ? 
Have you used that persuasive influence which your superior in- 
telligence, and a uniformly kind and ingenuous conduct toward 
him have necessarily given you ? or, have you, on the other hand, 
fi>ld him nothing about it ? Or, otherwise, that Liberia is in Af- 
rica — inhabited by nakod savages, and lions and tigers, and all 
sor^s of noxious animals, and venomous and devouring reptiles 
and serpents — that, it is six or seven thousand miles over the 
ocean, and that, if he chose, after hearing this, he might go and 
welcome ? [Here a pause.] Now, you say your slaves are un- 
willing to go ; I will test your sincerity — will you permit me to 
present thei subject to them, with a promise on your part, that such 
of them, as rhoose to emigrate, may have the privilege of do- 
ing so ?' 
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C. S. — * Why, sir, you are for piishtng thiDgs forward a litde 
too rapidly — there is a time you know for all Ujings, as Splomoo 
Kays-^ancl great enterprizes move slow4y, especially at first. And 
ns for your going among my ne^oes to beat up for recruits, it 
would only serve to harass and perplex (hem — many of tbem 
have wives and husbands and chiloren belonging to other planta- 
tions, it would make such of them as would not go, uneasy and 
restless, and most likely create a hubbub among the neiglibors — 
it would bo cruel to separate husband and wife^-parenis and 
children. This, every one would feel.' 

A. — ' Then, if I undei*stand you, this whole matter, so far as 
you are concerned in it, is mere trickery — and all your protesta- 
tions in favor of emancipation — if a home eotdd befounafor the 
slaves — wind, and nothing else.' 

C. S. — * Not quite so fast, Mr. Agent — ^you know vej-y well, 
it would not do to send out emigrants too rapidly. Suppose, 
now, that all the religious people of the South were to send out 
their slaves at once — cannot any one, with half an eye, jicr- 
ceive, that it would break up the colony ?' 

A. — ^ What you say might, in the case you have suppose<l, be 
verified — but it is a departure from the question with which we 
set out. I did not ask the reason why all the religious ])eo'ple 
of the South do not send out their slaves, — but why you do not ? 
Whatever uii^ht be the result, should all the religious slavehold- 
ers send out their slaves at on(!e — your ten, fifteen, or twenty, 
will not endanger the safety *.f the colony, especially if they lie 
not sent away empty.' 

C. S. ' The truth is, we cannot make such a great change 
in our domestic arrangements, as you would require, all in a mo- 
ment. ' A little while hence, the colony will be better prepared to 
receive them, — then they can be sent. Meantime, they may he 
somewhat prepared by education for th^ change from slavery to 
freedotn.' 

A. 'In reply, I must say, if no, one can do without his slaves, 
now, — and all act ujmn this principle, the colony will scarcely ever 
be enlarged ; for the free people of color have almost ceased to 
(Miiij^rate to it. So, that yoiu* objection to the present incapacity 
of the colony for receiving large accessions, may, by the very 
course you are j>ursuinjr, be always sustainable. But, again- — 
are you i*i?ally and earnestly engngetl in educating yours for fu- 
ture enmncipalion and domioiliation in Liberia — taking ofi' from 
their dailylabor of ficc/uc, ^Airf^en, or fourteen hours, some lw#or 
three to teach them even the elements of learning. I fear you 
are trying to deceive yourself in this matter. And do you at- 
tempt to instruct them in the religion of the bible, whilst forcibly 
withholding from them the fruits of their daily toil — whilst you 
are doing, what scarcely a page of that book leaves iincaodeuui- 
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ed, and by which they try your character most closely, because 
they have the deer»est interest here ? Has it never occurred to 
you j how vain and ineffectual is this attempt made by yoUi or any 
one in your situation ? And how great is the absunfitv to edu- 
cate in bonds those who are intend^ to be free 7 Beside all this, 
— ^your laws forbid the instnictlon of slaves, and they are becom- 
ing, every year, more rigorous* In all the South there is not, to 
my knowledge, either day-school or Sunday-school for slaves. 
You are a law-abiding man, too — ^you will not violate the law 
(clandestinely ; how, then, tell me, arc you preparing your slaves 
fi>r this important change ? ' 

C. S. < Why, really, Sir, when I come to look the thing right 
in the face, I cannot affirm that much is doing in this way. mit, 
the long and the short of the whole matter is, we cannot get 
along in the South without slaves — and wouki you have us, by 
removing ourselves, give it u]) to the undisputed dominion of 
Belial ? Under such circumstances I cannot believe that slavery, 
mild and mitigated as it ever ought to be, is so very wrong as it 
might appear in the abslracV 

A. — ' It is not difficult to furnish a full answer to this defence. 
If oppressing the weak, and wresting from them the fruits of 
their toil be slavery, it must ever l)e wrong, allowing the word of 
God to be the test. No device of men — either as individuals or 
nations ; — ^no surrounding of themselves with circumstances, how- 
ever peculiar they may be— even as peculiar as those now exist- 
ing in the South,— can change the nature of truth, render the 
word of God a nullity, and obliterate the great obligation of man 
' to do unto others as he would they should do unto him.' And 
if the South cannot be held, even after the sort in which she now 
is, under the dominion of the Truth, without a continual trespass 
agair.H Gorl's law, it is dread proof that God does not intend to 
hold it — and that he is giving it up to a strong delusion for its 
overthrow. — In conclusion, to tojeratc slavery, because it is mild 
and mUlgatedf is in complete analogy with a defence of ourselves 
against the charge of injustice and oppression, by pleading that 
we are not as iniquitous and tyrannical 6» we might 6e.' 

C. S. — But, as you have mentioned the Bible — there were ser- 
vants — slaves, as I understand it, among God's own people. 
Abraham was a slave hylder, and the Israelites — if not command- 
e«l, were pen nir tod by God hifU'W^lf, to hold slaves. Now does 
not this prove, conclusively, that in the mere essence of slavery, 
in the forced and involuntary subjection of one man to the power 
and caprice of another, there cannot, per se, be any thing sinful 
or wroDff ? 

A.— ^ It is very true, that Abraham had servants — a large num- 
ber of ti^em. He was a prince, and one not of very small di? 
meosiOQSTQr those times. His sUmes-i^'A you wjl) have them to 
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bC'-went out with him to battle, and constituted, exclusively, the 
army with which he routed four kings. Their interests were so 
closely connected with his, that he had no doubt of their fidelity. 
Would you and your neighbor take out your slaves, in compa- 
nies and regiments — by themselves — armed cap-a-pie — ^to resist 
a strong invading foe, who had inscribed upon his banners * liber- 
ty to the captive — ^freedom to the slave.'*' Or would not your 
first apprehension rather lie, that they would make common 
cause with the invaders, and raise the fierce shout of the oppress- 
ed determined to be free, ' give me liberty or give me death'. ^ 
But if these servants [subjects] of Abraham were — according to 
your translation,— sfo»es, so were also the courtiers of King Saul, 
[for they are called ' servants'] and the faithful little army of four 
hundred men, who adhered to David through ali his persecations 
by Saul — part of whom he employed in the 'delicate agency of 
negotiating a marriage between himself and the accomplished 
Abigail. Further, if God saw )»roper to commute the punish- 
ment of death, to which, for their mis, he had condemned the 
Canaanites and some of the neighboring nations, for a mild and 
gentle slavery — and to appoint the Israelites, in the latter as well 
as in the former case his executioners, — they [the Israelites] are 
equally guiltless in both.' 

Again — ^the Israelites were commanded to exterminate the 
Canaanites, — and they did destroy great numbers of them : — ^Do 
nrien go about nowadays, killing their neighbors, and plead in jus- 
tification or excuse the carnage of the Canaanites! Or is poly- 
gamy contended for, at the present time, because Abraham, Ja- 
cob and David were jwlygamists ^ Thus, Sir, you perceive that, 
when applied to cases completely analogical, your reasoning leads 
to conclusions against which every well ordered mind must revolt. 
Besides, when we come to examine, a little more closely, the in- 
stance cited by you of Canaanitish bondage — it will be found 
to difier very widely in sotne of its most important featui-es, from 
negroHslavery as it is seen in this country. God specially directed 
the Israelites to hold in gentle servitude, as a merciful commuta- 
tion of punishment, — nations, or parts of nations, who, /or their 
tniquities, had been expressly condemned to utter extermination. 
To the people of this country he has given no direction to holtl 
their African brethren, [who, so far as we know, are not con- 
denmed to destruction] in a bondan:e so rigorous, so merciless, 
that, whilst it wastes and destroys the body, it tramples under 
foot every energy and kills every hope of the soul.' — I will not 
say, that the whole of the above ari^umcnt, thrown,, for conven- 
ience, into the form of a dialogue, was j)re8ented on any single 
occasion during my agency in the South-west. But, it. does 
exhibit a fair sample of the reasoning by which christian slave- 
holders quiet their consciences, and satisfy themselves that sli^- 
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very is right, in their peculiar circumstances. How far it indicates 
the advance of correct sentiments on the subject of slavery 
among slaveholders — and to what extent their excuses and sul>- 
terfuges are upheld by colonization principles, as they are cuduaUy 
addressed to the community, I shall leave for othei's to determine. 

Influence of Colonization on the Free People of Color. 

2. — I now propose, in the second place, to speak of the in- 
fluence of the spirit of colonization upon the free people of color. 
It will be admitted, I think, by every one acquainted with its 
history, that it originated in feelings of kindness toward the 
colored people, as well as in prospects of future good to the 
whites. So long a^ijo as 1777, Mr. Jefferson proposed to the 
legislature of Virginia, that all the offspring of slaves, bora after 
"that time, should be free at their birth — brought up at public ex- 
pense — educated, according to their geniuses, to the arts, sciences, 
or tillage — and furnished with every convenience for emigration 
to such a place as might be provided for them. Mr. Jefferson was 
but a little distance in the rear of the abolitionists of the present 
day — his scheme embracing an immediate abrogation of slavery, 
except in reference to the slaves then in being ; and leaving emi- 
gration — as it would seem right it should be — entirely to the fu- 
ture option of the colored man. It did not wring from the weak 
their 'consent' to removal, by presenting the alternative of 
hopeless slavery on the one hand, and banishment from their na- 
tive land on the other — but lefl them free, to choose whether they 
would remain here as freemen, or migrate, in the same charac- 
ter, to another home that would please them lietter. This plan, 
taken in connexion with Mr. Jefferson's sentiments expressed, 
elsewhere, on the subject of slavery, leaves no doubt, that the 
primordia of cDlonizatidn, originated in charitable feelings to- 
wards those who were suffering bfefore his eyes; for, whatever 
may have been Mr. Jefferson's sentiments on other subjects — 
wherever human liberty, or national justice was restrained, he 
was the friend and advocate of alhfrom whom it was withheld — 
be they white or red or black. 

Nor will I attribute to the excellent Dr. Finley, in whose mind 
the whole schenie of colonization first attained its full develope- 
nient, any other sentiments, how much soever they may have 
lieen mingled with indefensible error and prejudice— than those 
of the most charitable kind toward the free colored class, when, 
in a letter to a friend he says — ^ The longer I live to see the 
wretchedness of men, the more I admire the virtue of those who 
devise, and with patience labor to execute plans for the relief of 
the wretched. On this subject, the state of the free blacks has 
very much occupied my mind. Their number increased greatly 
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and their wretchedness, too, as appears to me. Every thing 
connected with their condition, including their color, is against 
them ; nor is there much pro9()ect, that their state can be greatlv 
meliorated whilst they continue among us. Could not tte rich 
and benevolent devise means to form a colony on some part of 
the coast of Africa, similar to the one at Sierra Leone, which 
might gradually induce many free blacks to 20 and 8ettle---devis- 
ing for them means of getting there, and of protection and sup- 
port till they were established, &c. &c.'? 

With Dr. Finley, the object was one of a very simple and un- 
mixed character ; one to which no reasonable objection could be 
started, and which, I am inclined to think, would, if confined 
strictly to its proper limits, answer better than the present more 
extended scheme, for building up a Christian colony, and for «te- 
iUzing and ehrisiianizing Africa. But in it we see no preten- 
sion to its being the practicable, the only practicable, phm of re« 
lieving our country from slavery. 

Dr. Finley, doubtless, intended, by his scheme, the permanent 
benefit and exaltation of the whole class of firee colored people. 
If so, he was led into the error into which, I think he tell, by 
contemplating, with great intensity of feeling, nothing but the 
down-trodden state of that people among us — ^throwing altojg^ther 
out of the range of his vision the causes which produced it, and 
forgetting the energy of those great principles, asserted first 
by this nation, and even yet received by a sreat majority of 
it as undeniable and self-evident, and which might still be 
plucked from their drowning state, for its fuller melioration 
and correction here. He supposed, it was easier to reaiove 
from the country those who were the subjects of thb de- 
mdation, than to successfully combat and overthrow the preju- 
dices and false principles which produced rt. He fell into a sim- 
ilar mistake with those, who think, that slavery can be extermina- 
ted, by transporting to another country, such of the slaves as may 
be liberated among us, without having first given the death-blow 
to slavery, itself the prodvcii^ principle, — and forgetting, that the 
few who would be emancipated, under such circumstances, 
would be only the superfluity occasioned by the ^nerative power 
of the principle, and their abstraction but lopping off the dead 
and unsightly branches of the Upas, and giving to it more come- 
liness and vigor. 

Had he b^n in Turkey, and seen some thousands of christ- 
ians in the same condition as that occupied by the free colored 
people in the United States, rearing their families under all the 
oppressions of that government as they are exercised upon those 
who are even nominally christians, it would have been an act of 
benevolence, to persuade them to remove — albeit, to a wiki and 
uniettled coaatj — and, of still greater benevolence, to have pro- 
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vided the means for their transportation. Why? because, neither 
the government of Turkey, nor the moral structure of Turkish 
society contains in it any principle acknowledged by all to be ' un- 
deniable,' ' self-evident,' — which could be held up and ui \;ed and 
traced in its consejjuences, before the people and those in power, 
of sufficient efficacy to condemn their practice. They are, both, 
constituted upon the principle, that it is right to persecute a 
'christian dog' — to kick him, spit upon, deny him all legal privi- 
leges, and if he give any, the slightest provocation, to bowstring 
him. Under such circumstances — where neither the Government 
nor public sentiment acknowledge any principle sanitary and 
corrective of oppression, — efforts tending to any other object than 
the removal of the oppressed from the scene of their sufferings, 
would justly be deemed enthusiastic and absurd. 

But how widely different is the case here ! Does the advocate 
of slavery assert, that it is right to oppress a fellow-creature, be- 
cause God has given him a complexion unlike what he has be- 
stowed upon us ? — to subject him to all the weight of the law, 
whilst there is wrested from him all its power for his protection ? 
Does the slaveholder say, it is right that slavery, with all its soul- 
killing enormities, as well as unth its lesser evils, should be con- 
tinued } To meet this, with what powerful armor has God 
clothed the American patriot and christian ! Shall he consent to 
extinguish slavery, by removing its redundancyT-^B. process that 
nrray be carried on for a hundred years, and, then, leave our 
* last state worse than the first.' Or to compass sea and land, 
that he may find some hole or corner for the thrusting away 
of the free colored man, sad, sick at heart, by reason of oppress- 
ion ? — ^that the slaveholder may repose in all the voluptuousness 
of the most undisturbed quiet .'^ Or shall he not rather raise the 
slaveholder's earth-directed vision te the clear arch of the sky, 
and bid him there read words that are eternal in the Heavens, 
' whatsoever ye woidd that men sJumld do unto you, do you even so 
tmlo them,' with its noble commentary ^ all men are created equal, 
and have rights that are inalienable, to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness?^ Shall he not rely upon the salutary operation of 
great principles sanctioned by God, and declared by man to be 
' undeniable ;' that are of sufficient efficacy, wherever they are 
ably and honestly urged, for the reformation of every unjust and 
pernicious usage in the land- rather than upon some poor shift, 
some conscience-calming ex|>edient for the present exigency, 
whilst future exigencies — agoing into eternity, it may be — to which 
it is totally inadequate, are left entirely unprovided for. 

The error of Dr. Finley, and of those who thought with him, 
is to be found in their attempt to convey away the bitter waters, 
whilst they left in full flow the fountain that was continually re- 
newing them; — in their essaying to remove the free colored 
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people from the influence of a false and destructive principle, 
whilst the principle itself was still permitted to exist, vigorously 
producing and repproducing its baleful effects — instead of meeting 
It at its very origifi and stopping it there. The vmmgpradice ot 
oppression — the unjust denial to the free colored class of the 
charitable conduct of a refined and christian people^ should have 
been boldly met by the right principles of men's equality, and 
their duty to each other as social beings. 

But it was not hong before the benevolent object of Dr. Finley 
was greatly perverted, and the benefit that was intended for the 
free colored man — his chief aim was made secondary to xhe poU- 
cy of sending him away.* At first, the apparent benevolence of 
the enterprise moved the spirits of some of the free people of 
color, and not a few of them werc pi*eparing, doubtless, as true 
heralds of the cross, to bless benighted Africa. Emigrants ofier- 
ed themselves in greater numbers than the means of the Society 
were competent to send out. Seeing this, the pkilanihropy w 
the enterprising was thrown somewhat in the back-ground, or 
became, with many, merely auxiliary to the poUcy of sending out 
of the country the whole of the free co!t>recl |M)pulation. In this 
way, it was recommended to the most determined slaveholder. 
He was reminded, that the free colored man was a < nuisance' to 
the white*<— a source, almost the only one, of disquiet and discon- 
tent to the slave,— that he was l)oundlessly degraded and vicious, 
polluted and polluting all around him, — and, that the fact of his 

* I am here reminded of the very ^reat resemblance this case bears, in 
its must prominent features, to that of tlie Indians, who have been moved 
upon, in nearly the same manner, to " consent " to leave their lands within 
the limits of several of the states. To these unhappy people — unhappy be- 
cause craelly treated by tlio^e upon whom Uiey, as children, cast tliemselves 
tor protection — it was urged, that the encroachments and lawlessness of tlie 
whites would render their situation, whilst they remained near them, too 
grievous to be borne — that, they would be far happier when separated from 
IIS, in a country entirely under their own control — and, in conclusion, that 
this advice was dictated by humanity— by a pure regard for their toe/- 
fave. What was the Indian^s reply 1 " *Tfs true, our situation, owing to 
the causes you have mentioned, is bad enough, but is it not made so by vour 
negligence of right, and disregard of the most solemn stipulations'?' Will 
you, by your injustice — your fraud — your force, create the necessity which 
makes it expedient for us to remove to a wilderness, and then, by persuad- 
ing us to fly from its destructive influence, claim the praises of philanthro- 
py and humanity 1 Strange reasoning this ! — since it leads to the conchi- 
sion, that the greater your friends, the louder will be the plaudits you will 
gather for good will to the |)ooi Indian- Where are your treaties, by 
which you are bound solemnly before God and tlie world to conduct your- 
selves towards us, at leapt, with juatice ? Go, tell your countrymen to re- 
strain their avarice, withhold their force, repress their injustice — purify 
and elevate their morals, and not approach us with the disgusting skeleton 
of poHcy decked out with the Uwdry vestments of hutnanity. Away with 
your homaaity that is baaed on selfishnen, we'll none of it." 
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being so, might always remain as strong as it then was for si«9- 
taininff such an argwnerU, it was assert^ with ceaseless repeti- 
tion, that in this degraded state he must continue as long as he 
resided amouf us— that here his condition was irretrievable, hope- 
less; in fine, it was an ' ordination of Providence.' All this was 
surmounted hy pUMtms to our humanity. And the free colored 
man, for Am encouragement was told, that the whole field of hon- 
orable ambition lay open before him; that he mi^ht, in the land 
of his fathers, engage in the high offices of legislation — in the 
solemn ministrations of the altar — and in laying the foundations 
of a great people, a mighty christian nation, before whose feet the 
countless idolatries of Africa's unnumliered tribes would fall in 
ruins to the ground. 

All this sounds well, — ^but it will be found, on examination, to 
contain principles at variance with each other and mutually de- 
stnictive. Let us suppose these motives to be addressed to an in- 
telligent free man of color, would not his train of reflections, most 
probably, be somewhat of this kind.^ ' I belong, then, to a class, 
which tne white man declares to be a nuisance. If this be true, 
what has produced it.^ His own conduct. What has this been, 
but a course of systematic neglect, contempt, abuse — withholding 
from us every franchise and immunity of the government whose 
tendency, he says, is to elevate and ennoble those who exercise 
them.^ We were thrown out from the charnel-house of slavery, 
ignorant, unconscious of the want, unable to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of education— our families cut off from all associates, 
exc^ the degraded slave, or the polluted and polluting white: — 
and what has been done for us.^ Whilst the white man has es- 
tablished, at great expense of life and treasure, schools for the 
Caffre and the Hottentots — ^for the Indian of Ceylon and the 
negro of New-Zealand; whilst he has his missionary, on the one 
hand, plying with untiring step his course to the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains, and, on the other, scaling the wall of China 
to declare that Truth which makes men * free indeed' — what has 
he done, what is he doing, for the elassy whose ignorance and 
error must be daily witnessed, and whose wants must be fully 
known .^ Nothing, nothing, nothing. What confidence, then, 
can I properly repose in a benevolence acting only afar off, whilst 
it neglects so much at Aoiui-wn that charity which will despatch 
a band of missionaries to Afiiea^ whilst it will not supply one to 
her sons A^£, though fainting — perishing for the bread of life? 
In what manner am I to estimate the sincerity of mep — aye, of 
christian men too — who, in one breath, tell me ; their prejudices 
against us whilst here, five insurmountable, but, that they vanish, 
when we are removed from them some six or seven thousand 
miles — that whilst we remain here, reUgion itself is incompetent 
to destroy them, — but that when it acts across an ocean it pos- 
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sesses wondrous, overmastering potency, for their extirpation ; 
who say, that fiere, under the restraints of wholesome laws, with 
the presence of the whites to check and control us, we are utterly 
unfit, because of our moral and intellectual depravity, for the en- 
joyment of the lowest privilege — ^yet, forsooth, would fling os, 
with all our stupidity, our inexperience, our vileness and inmmy, 
in one unbroken and reeking mnssj upon a distant land, — un- 
checked by wholesome laws or animated by virtuous example — ^to 
do what? To cany on a system of piracy? — of robbery? — or to 
establish a factory for conducting a commerce in the blood and 
gore and groans of our fellow-men? No: it is not in these occu- 
patious we are to tie employed, and for which it would seem, our 
benefactors being witneases^ we are well fitted, hut it is — O, won- 
deruil adaptation ! to chri>tianize and civilize one hundred mil- 
lions of heathen ! ! 

Again — if we are a nuisance TiOtr, by what necessity are we al- 
ways to remain so? Are we incapable of improvement — impene- 
trable to those great truths by which man's mind is enlightened — 
his heart purified and he made ix. freeman indeed? This cannot 
be asserted without im))ugning God's word. What, then, will 
make up this everlasting pressure? Prejudice, prejudice — so pro- 
claimed ' before all Israel, and before the Sun !' We have none 
against the whites. Deeply injured, neglected, vilified as we 
have been, we are willing to pass it all by, take a lowly station, 
and cheerfully acknowledge their superiority. But how is this 
temper reciprocated? By still accumulating abuse. They say 
of us, as a class, we are diseased, sick, ready to die, and yet, 
by emigration to Liberia, would they suck from us the most 
healthful blood that circulates in our sj'stem. They declare by 
their language — by their laws, an inflexible purpose to grant no 
mitigation of our ills, unless we respond harmoniously to their 
policy in sending us away. How then can we in a matter so im- 
portant to us — so far from our homes — ^so irremediable, if it fail, 
trust to those whiise ri^or of tem[>er no concession can soften — 
whose selfish policy is the suhstmice, ow good but the accident? 

But further, why are we sjK)ken of as a class? why do they 
throw together the good, the bad, the indifferent, and make of 
them one mass, bai»tize<l by the mxnic oC miisance, when they deal 
not thus with other men ? I do not j^erceive that men of black 
hair and of light colored hair — of black eyes and blue eyes — of 
low stature and high stature, are spoken of in classes, to which 
any moral or intellectual designation is given. No: each one is 
judged by his own merits — nor are they mixed up with the vices 
and demerits of others to make a foul and unsightly lump. This 
common-sense and common-charity measure of judgment and 
treatment is all that I have a right to ask, it is all I desire, and 
jfiUHee cannot withhold it. 
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But, more than all, we are especially obnoxious to the slave- 
holder. Here is the spring of all this preparation. My fellow- 
man is in bondage— the sight of a freeman of his own color re- 
leased from chains will make the slave more restless under his ; 
and the slaveholder, with his hand on the throat of my father, my 
brother, my sister or my mother, must by all means, be kept tran- 
quil and undisturbed — his property in man must be untouched, 
whilst he is robbing him of the use of the limbs and muscles that 
Obd gave, and of the daily products of their toil. And this is the 
sam and substance of this mighty charity! We are to be driven 
from the country as a nuisance — we are to be persuaded, by un- 
ceasing reiteration, that such we are now, and so we must remain, 
to aB, — but especially to the unrelenting slaveholder.' ' O ! my 
soul come not thou into their secret — unto their assembly mine 
honor be not thou united.' 

I will not undertake to decide uiM>n the justness of all these re- 
flections. I only say, they are sucn as may very naturally be ex- 
pected to arise in the mind of an intelligent free colored pei^on, 
on the presentation of colonizing motives for removal. That 
they are, however, nearly allied to such as are really enter- 
tained by him, we may be led to presume, from the result of col- 
onizing efibrts upon the class to which he belongs. In the 
commencement of the scheme, — whilst it was recommended chiefly 
as one of benevolence to the colored freeman and native African, 
it engaged in some small degree, the attention of the colored peo- 
ple in me northern states. But so soon as it was urged as a 
strdce of potieyy — and as such, (accompanied with great vilifica- 
tion of the colored people,) pressed upon the Southern slaveholder, 
the whole plan was broken up, so far as they were concerned. 
Benevolent persons, too, among the whites, entertaining senti- 
ments of kindness towanl the blacks ; many of whom had su|v 
ported colonization on the ground that it bid fair to confer upon 
them great benefits, so soon as they discovered, that benevolence 
to the oppressed vras practically , but the banner on the outer wall, 
whilst the great citadel of the plan was in the poHcy of removing 
from amongst us a neglected class of men, whom we had branded, 
' nuisance,* and who were viewed as a hindrance to the peaceful 
perpetuation of slavery, they not only revolted from it, but so 
easy a task did they find it, to expose the repugnancy of the prin- 
ciples upon which it was conducted, that they were enabled, very 
soon, to produce an opinion concurrent with their own, amongst 
all the colored population of the North. 

The free colored people of the South, and of the South-west, 
more partksularly of^the latter, have, at no time, manifested much 
interest in the enterprise. In Cincinnati, there is, among this 
class, an utter hostility to Liberian Emigration. Their temper on 
the subject of removal, at all, was, doubtless, greatiy exacerbated. 
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by the severe and persecuting spirit, exhibited toward them in 
1828 — when a strong measure was resorted to with the view of 
compelling them to remove. 

In Louisville, notwithstanding the presence of about one hun- 
dred emigrants, who wei-e detained there, for several days, pre- 
viously to descending the river to take passage in the Ajax — and 
a very forcible appeal, made at the same time by a highly gifted 
agent, in behalf of colonization, no effect seems to have been pro- 
duced upon the free colored people of that city. Not one of them, 
so far as I am informed, has, at any time, emigrated to Liberia, 
or signified a wish to do so. 

In New-Orleans, among the same class, if not opposition, there 
is, I apprehend, a thorough indifference. Here, they cannot be 
much short of ten thousand. Numbers of them know bow to 
read and write, and there are not wanting, those who are edu- 
cated, intelligent and wealthy. Whilst presenting the claims of 
colonization to a very large assembly, that part of the galleiT, ap- 
propriated for Sabbath .services^ to the blacks, was crowded with 
that description of people. I spoke of them as I felt — kindly: 
and of their condition, compassionately. To me it appeared a 
matter of no small importance to the cause of colonization that 
some emigrants should, if possible, be obtained out of so laige 
and influential a lx)dy as was constituted by the free colored clam 
in New-Orleans. Still more important did I consider it, that 
some one or two, of the niost intelligent and worthy among them, 
should be persuaded to go out to Liberia, that they might bring 
back a true report of the condition and prospects of the colony, 
which I tJien thought would be satisfactory to eveiy one else, as 
well as to their brethren in the lower country. With this vieiw, 
through the medium of the newspapers, I gave notice to such of 
them as desired to go out, that their passage, with all necessaiy 
accommodations, would be furnished gratuitously. So little in- 
terest was excited in favor of the scheme then, and within the 
two or three weeks, during which the whole of the emigrants by 
the Ajax were delayed there, that only one free colored person 
came to converse with me on the subject. He was irresolute at 
the first interview, and he never sought another. 

A reference to recent expeditions will satisfy any one who will 
make it, that the free colored ]>cople have almost ientirely aban- 
doned the project. The whole number of emigrants sent out in 
twenty-three expeditions was 2,061. Of these, there were slaves, 
613. Compare the proiiortion of these numbers with that shown 
by subsequent expeditions — say by the four of the year 1833. 
The first [brig American] from Philadelphia, said to have been 
a small one, (the exact number I have not by me the means of 
ascertaining) sailed in May. The emigrants in this instance I 
set down as all free. 
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The Jupiter sailed from Norfolk with^^y emigrants, forty- 
four of whom were slaves. The Ajax from New Orleans with 
one htmdred and fifty, of whom at least one hundred and twenty 
were slaves. The Argus from Norfolk with fifty^ne, thirty-five 
of whom were slaves. The aggregate number by these expedi- 
tions mny be fairly set down at two hundred and sixty ; of whom 
two hundred were slaves. 

Such facts, sir, tend to demonstrate the practical operation of 
the principles on which colonization is recommended. How 
much soever they may be cherished by the sincere advocate of 
human liberty, in common with the slaveholder, it is in progress 
to full proof, that they have in them nothing attractive to that 
particular class of people for whose benefit the whole plan wtis 
set on foot, and as to whom it may be considered as wholly in- 
efficient. — To what extent the transportation of slaves, who are 
coinpelled to choose between exile and fierpetual bondage, is a 
departure from the original purpose of colonization, I do not pur- 
|}ose here to inquire — but proceed, 

8. To speak upon the 

Influence of Colonizatton on .Africa, 

It is not my intention to discuss this part of the subject at great 
- length, but to prove, as briefly as I can from facts, that the pros- 
pect of converting to Christianity and civilizing the heathen of 
Africa, by the direct instrumentality of the colony, is — if not 
wholly — in a great measure delusive. To the many who are led 
mainly by the consideration just mentioned, I trust it will not ap- 
pear unfriendly to the cause of religion itself, when I attempt to 
show that their efforts in this way have little if any tendency to 
promote it. As no cause that is substantially a good one ever 
received solid support from an erroneous presentation of facts, 
or from false or unsound arguments, so neither will it elude det- 
riment by the suppression of opposing facts, or of a candid and 
manly examination of its claims. It is for the advancement of 
truth, that I propose to examine the soundness of the position 
taken by colonizationists, that the colony will be the great means 
of Christianizing and civilizing Africa, In one sense this is not 
denied : That the colony will continue to grow in numbers and 
irn|K)rtance, until it may be considered as permanently establish- 
ed ; that it will furnish a footing for missionaries and others, who 
may engage . in this work of benevolence : that Iiere in future 
times, as in many of our cities now, the reli^ous will assemble to 
consult and organize associations for diffusmg a knowledge of 
Christianity among the heathen, I shall not for a moment contro- 
vert. What I mean is, that the colony itself, as such — so far 
from aiding, by the fair influence of its religious character, in the 
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conversion of the natives who come within the sphere of its ac- 
tion, will rather operate against their conversion. This poaitioii 
will, as I think, be fully supported, not only by the history of all 
Qther nominally Christian colonies in modem times, but by facts 
already existing and ascertained, going to prove the unfavorable 
infl^uence of the colony upon the surrounding tribes. 

The discovery of America was made by a man professedly 
and no doubt really a Christian. The country of his birth, and 
that under whose patronage his voyages were conducted, es- 
pecially the latter, were eminently refin^, brave and chivalrous. 
The colonies planted by Columbus were made up of men who 
were nominally Christians, and enterprising, nor is it disputed 
that there were among them individuals of decided and deep- 
toned piety. More than this cannot be said of the adventurers to 
Liberia. — And as for the natives, hnve any ever been found so 
well characterised to win the regards and conciliate the love of 
men, as those described by Columbus in a letter to the King and 
Queen of Spain, as " so affectionate, so tractable, and so peace- 
able, that I swear to your Highnesses, there is not a better nice 
of men nor a better country in the world — ^they love their neigh- 
bors as themselves — ^their conversation is the sweetest and mild- 
est in the world, and always accompanied with a smile ?" Can 
the imagination bring up before us circumstances more favorable 
than those which were here realized by the colonists, for the ex- 
hibition of the Christian character ? And where, afler an experi- 
ment of 300 years, are all these people ? Civilized ? — Christian- 
ized ? Of the Smith Americans, there are miserable, abject rem- 
nants ; of the Islanders, there is scarcely a human being iefV, to 
testify to the Christian eflbrts of this Christian colony. 

Are we sending to Liberia better men — more regardful of ju^ 
tice and mercy — or more strongly animated by the Christian 
spirit, than the pilgrim fathers of New England ? Yet, where 
are the aborigines of that country ? Are (hey Christianized ? 
No : the scorching spirit of colonial Christianity has utterly con- 
sumed them. 

In his intercourse with the aborigines of this country, William 
Ponn, more fully tbaii auy other of the colonial proprietaries, ex- 
hibited to their contemplation the lovely ))ortrait of the Christian 
negotiator, moving high above the gross region of subtlety anil 
deceit. Notwithstanding this great and attractive example of 
justice and mngnanimity, yet do we find in the history of the 
aborigines of Pennsylvania, the same result us in all the other 
<!olonies — they were either destroyed, or in wretched remnants, 
driven back farther and farther into the wilderhesB. The great 
majority of the colony possessed but little of the spirit of l^nn. 
Nor, indeed, is it to he expected, that adventurers to distant coun- 
tries, merely /or ^fie sake (tf gam, (and of this description the 
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great body of colonists will always be,) where it is to be acquired 
by commerce with savages, ignorant and unable to appreciate the 
value of their commodities, will fail — ^forgetful" of principle and 
right-y^enerally to seek those advantages in their tramc that 
superior intelligence can so easily secure to them— especially in 
.the absence of a well regulated public sentiment, as in older 
countries, to brand such over-reaching with disgrace. Now, sir, 
if all these instances of colonization in modern times, undertaken 
under the most favorable circumstances, and by some of the most 
pious ^nd distinguished men, have utterly miscarried in the work 
of Christianizing and civilizing the heathen, what can be urged^to 
encourage the expectation that the colony of Liberia, or any 
other nominally Christian colony, planted on the coast of Africa, . 
will be permanently beneficial to the aborigines of that continent ? 

But I am encountered here with an exception to the theory es- 
tablished by these facts : — The European colonists differed in 
color from the natives of countries where they established them- 
selves ; whereas the negro colonist of this country goes to Africa 
with all the advantages of similar color and physical conforma- 
tion. I grant, that tnis circumstance did at one time appear to 
me entitled to considerable weight ; but the testimony of Govern- 
or Einney, united to other testimony of the same character, show- 
ing the relation of the colonists and the natives, has very much 
diminished its weight, and furnished, agreeably to my apprehen- 
sion, reasons for l^lievin^ there are. causes as completely repul- 
sive between the native African and the colonist from the United 
States, as any that can lie found in color or form. This gentle- 
man, writing from Monrovia, in February last, says — " The na- 
tives are, as to wealth and intellectual cultivation, related to the 
colonists, as the negro of America is to the white man, and this 
fact, added to their mode of dress, which consists of nothing 
usually but a handkerchief around the loins, leads to the same 
distinction as exists in America between colors. A colonist of 
any dye, [and many of them there are of a darker hue than the 
Vey or Dey, or Kroo or Bassa] would, if at all respectable, think 
himself degraded by marrying a native. The natives are, in fact, 
meuialiB,^! mean those in town) and sorry am I to be obliged to 
say, that from my limited observation, it is evident, that as little 
efforf^is made by the colonists to elevate them as is usually made 
by the higher class in the United States to elevate the lower.' 

The Rev. Samuel Jones, a colored man, and a Baptist 
preacher, sent out by the Colonization Society of Georgetown, 
Ohio, on a visit of exploration to Liberia, speaking on the same 
subject, says — " I saw in all the schools but one or twonatvoes — 
and none were present the two Sabbaths 1 preached in the co- 
lony. The natives generally fear the colonists, and they (the 
colonists) say it is necessary that they should, that they may not 

4 
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rite and destroy them. One roan, a licensed exhorter of the 
Baptist denomination, went so far as to say the natives ought to 
be slaves, and he debated the subject with me quite warmly. 
In fact, the relation between the colonist and native is very 
similar to that between master and slave." " All the colon- 
ists who can afiford it, have a native or two to do their work. 
The natives never go into the house, but always eat and sleep 
in the kitchen. When they ^o to the door to speak to the 
masters, they always take their hats off, as though they de- 
sired to be very submissive."* 

The Commercial Advertiser of New York, a newspl^per 
warmly supporting the cause of colonization, on the arrival 
of the schooner £dgar a few days since from Liberia, says ; 
'< All the information we have from the colony, represents 
the pride, luxury and extravagance of those settlers wno have 
been prosperous in trade tnere, as highly reprehensible. 
Almost every family has a number of natives employed as 
native servants, and even among the families of emancipated 
slaves who have been sent there, though themselves entirely 
dependent for their support, yet they are too lazy even to 
hnng water; and declare themselves free, and employ noHveM 
a$ their servants," 

The Rev. Mr. King of Tennessee, late agent of the Ten- 
nessee Colonization Society, who went out in the Ajax, in 
company with Mr. Jones mentioned above— told me, not long 
since, tnat the colony had produced so little effect upon the 
costume of the natives, that they were yet to be seen wander- 
ing and lounging in the street, in the state of almost nudity, 
described by Afr. Pinney. 

The same gentleman whilst in Liberia, became acquainted 
with the Reverend Mr. Ceesar, an Episcopal clergyman, much 
respected. By him he was told, that although the last war 

* The constitution of the colony prohibits involuntary slavery— -except 
lor crime ; yet, what kind of a barrier does a paper prohibition oppose to 
a vitiated state of pubh'c sentiment 1 Is it not a patter that should he, 
deeply pondered by Christian slaveholders in our own country, how far their 
cxAmple may contribute to bring about and sanction the enslavement of the 
natives by the colonists 1 Is it not probable that the edge of detestation 
of slavery would be somewhat dulled among them on their recollection 
that their friends in the United States, looked upon by them, it may be, as 
eminent preachers and Christians, still hold their fellow men in bondage 1 
How many plausible pretextn might be found for turning into a cotton, or 
coffee, or ta^ plantation, some half a dozen or more of these nearly naked 
nomadic ladies and gentlemen, that they might be better fed and clothed 
than th^ could clothe and feed theraselves^and have the additional benefit of 
now and then hearing the gospel preached, to the salvation of their souU! 
How easily might they fill their mouths with argumenu that were formerly 
deemed good for the African slave trade, and now for the domestic slave 
ttade, and for the continqance of slaveiy among usi 
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(March, 1332) with the natives, in which there were many 
of them killed, was popular, and considered gloHous for the 
colony, yet the ostensible cause of it was not the real cause ; 
—and that the latter was to be found in the resentment of a 
keen and active trader by the name of Thempson, originat- 
ing in disappointment at not receiving a due reciprocation of 
presents made by him with the purpose of advancing his 
traffick with the natives.* 

But, Sir, has it ever been known, that Commercial estab- 
lishments have proved to be sources of religious knowledge 
and improvement to the heathen, among whom they have 
been placed f The colony of Liberia is emphatically one of 
this character — there exists in it, according to all accocmts, a 
rage for trade. Let us recur for a moment to the history of 
religious efforts among our neighboring Indians. Who, 
amongst us, would ever think of encouraging a trading sMiani 
or company of petty shop-keepers, (such as could be iiidiioed 
to emigrate ror gain) and upnoldlng them, as the best means 
of difiUsing a knowledge of Christianity among the IndUians, 
as missionary stations ! J I will venture to say, that among 
the greatest obstacles the true missionary has to encounter in 
recommending << Christ" to our aboriginal natives, is the in- 
fluence, direct and indirect, of such establishments. When 
we consider their object, we cannot be at a loss, for an instant, 
to arrive at this conclusion. It is to wpply the wants of Man- 
age ItfCy but more especially the peculiar wants of savage l(fi. 

These peculiar wants are trinkets, baubles, beads, tobacco, 
ardent spirits, fire-arms, powder and ball. It is the gratifica- 
tion of these wants that gives vitality, and their growth that 
gives encouragement to the trading stations. Now, so loog 
as these peculiar wants subsist, savageism must continue— so 
long as they grow, it must also be growing more rude and 
untameable. So superficial is this truth, that no missionarr 
station, so far as I am informed, has ever been supplied ^dtn 
any of the articles mentioned above, calculated to keep alive 
savage customs. What is the first work of the missionary ? 
Is it not to allure to peace, to stationary life an4 habits of set- 
tled industry ? If he succeed, he puts an end, in proportion 
to his success, to the sale of arms, powder and ball, whether 
they be intended to kill men, or for hunting. If he inculcate 
abstinence from the use of ardent spirits, he is brought direct- 
ly in collision with the interest of the trader. Should he be 
blessed in his honest labors for the amelioration of savage life, 

♦ If this be the true account, there wa«, in the result, a fiogubr retribv- 
tion ef Providence.— TAoiiipson tocw <Ae on/y colonist who was htUem 
in ths battle with the natives. 
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it must be almost entirely, by the anmihilation of tho trader's 
occupation. It would seem strange then, that with experi- 
enced persons, there should, after twelve years disastrous 
trial, too, at Liberia, exist such pertinacity in insisting upon 
the practicability of uniting the trader and missiotuny — and, 
that there should still be indulged such bloated expectations 
of good to the heathen of Africa, from the instrumentality of 
men who go out [if preachers, so much the worse] with fire- 
arms, powder ana ball, and rum, in one hand, and the Bible 
in the other. 

The wants of the native African are limited to a little cot- 
ton cloth, trinkets, beads, baubles, tobacco, ardent spdrit, 
powder, ball and fire-arms. Francis Devany, who became a 
resident of the colony in 1823, testified before a committee of 
Congress in 1830, that he had acquired property since his 
emigration to the amount of $20,000^ — and that a Mr. Waring, 
(if we mistake not, a preacher,) had, as a commission mer- 
chant in Monrovia, sold in one year, goods to the amount of 
$70,000. Now, Sir, even upon the supposition that no other 
goods were sold to the natives, than the probable yearly 
amount vended by these two gentlemen, what awful havoc 
must have been made of the souls and bodies of these poor 
savages ! And when we consider, too, that in this '' dreadful 
trade " are engaged professed ministers of Jesus Christ, who 
froin their sacred calling must, of course, be most relied upon 
tor preaching the gospel to them, and exhibiting, in their own 
conduct, the beauty of tho Christian character, it becomes a 
question of tremendous import to all American Christians. 
V Can I, in conscience, give my support and encouragement 
to an establishment, whose ways are present destruction to 
the heathen, in the hope that peradventure, it may become 
hereafter the means of blessing and salvation to them ?" 

But the pernicious consequences of such a state of things, 
are by no means confined to the natives. The " Commer- 
cial Advertiser," tells us that " those who have been most 
prosperous in trade " (in supplying the country with the in- 
struments of death) " are proud, extravagant and luxurious." 
They have reaped their reward, it may be, at the expense of 
the little pittances of the unwary emigrants, who by their rum 
and alluring trumpery, have been made and kept poor. As to 
the condition of the pour, however they inay have become 
so, another quotation from Mr. Jones' journal shall inform 
us. " On the fourth day, Mr. King [Agent of the Tennessee 
Colonization Society] suggested that we ought now to visit 
the poor. We accordingly did so — and of all misery and 
poverty, and all repining that my imagination had ever con- 
ceived, it had never reached what my eyes now saw, and my 
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ears heard. Hundreds of poor creatures, squalid, ragg^, 
hungry, without employment — some actually starving to 
death, and all praying most fervently that they might get home 
to America once more. Even the emancipated slave craved 
the boon of returning again to bondage, that he might once 
more have the pains of hunger satisfied. There are hun- 
dreds there who say they would rather come back and be slaves 
than stay in Liberia. They would sit down and tell us their 
tale of suffering and of sorrow, with such a dejected and wo- 
begone aspect, that it would almost break our hearts. They 
would weep as they would talk of their sorrows here, and 
their joys in America — and we mingled our tears freely with 
theirs. This part of the population included, as near as we 
could judge, two thirds of the inhabitants of Monrovia.^' 

Mr. Jones had been a slave in Kentucky ; — ^in a subsequent 
part of his journal he says, " Sooner than carry my wife and 
two sons there to settle, with only what property i now pos- 
sess, I Avould go back into slavery as a far better lot.*** 

* There are among us, I know, manv raen of distinguished piety and 
talents— especially in the free states — who have long since lost all confi- 
dente in colonization, as an effectual means of exterminating slaveiy, or even 
in its persuasive influence over the free colored people to remove themselves 
to Africa — who yet adhere to it as a missionary enterprise. Sqch, I eo« 
treat to consider attentively, impartially — with prayer — the view, imperfect 
as it may be, that I have attempted to give of this part of the subject* In 
the same spirit let them nsk themselves—** Is the direction of this matter 
decidedly of a religious character V* — *' Has the action of the eolony upon 
the natives heretofore been such as God uses to bless in the conversion df 
the heathen '?" — ** Is there any reasonable ground to believe that it will 1m 
such in future t*'— " Is there not some room to fear that man^ of the col- 
onists who have left this country with a highly reputable religious charac- 
ter, have fallen back to a baser standard 1" tf an affirmative answer to 
tlie three first questions should barely preponderate, and there is hope of 
things still better to come, ought it not to be a matter of tlie most earnest 
consideration, how far even this will justify men of deep-toned piety, whose 
praise is in all the churche?, and whose intellectual labors reach the re- 
motest frontier hanileu* — m sustaining, by their names and their efforts, a 
•cberoe that puts at ejisc the conscience of the slaveholder — that has a ten- 
dency, so far as it succeeds, by removing the greatest impediment to the 
peaceful enjoyment of slave property, to perpetuate the system of slavery— 
a system, that is breaking up the schools and colleges of the South — dis- 
jiolviag its chtnrln»f», imjxiv»Mi>'irm;? the country: giving, with ejichdayof 
its protracted existence, additional strength to every excuse that is now 
maae for its contiijunnce, and that must in a few yeai-s at most, if left un- 
disturbed, break up the Sooth with overwhelming deetrnction 1 At lonff 
as auch gentlemen, approving, doubtless most honestly, this tupposed 
feature in colonization — step forward, and for this cause publicly recom- 
mend tlie whole scheme— they arc, with triumph, whatever they may in- 
tend, set dowu by the deterinined slaveholder of the South as roll blood- 
ed colonizationists endorsing his opinions, that slavery now, under esusUng 
^mwm^Mcmf is right«-that emancipation \n U^e povintry if Q«t of too 
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Is it not very probable, that those persons who have looked, 
with high expectations, to the scheme of colonization, as the 
best that could be devised for the annihilation of the African 
slave trade, are doomed to suffer utter disappointment ? This 
trade has been carried on since the establishment of the colo- 
nies at Sierra Leone and Liberia, as vigorously as it ever had 
been driven at any former period ; and notwithstanding, it is 
regarded by the laws of the States of Europe, as well as of 
our own country, piracy, and is punishable with death, and 
many of the public ships of these powers, particularly of 
England, are continually cruising in the African seas, in quest 
of slavers, yet, Sir, is this traffic in human flesh carried on 
throughout the whole coast, and to no contemptible extent, 
even %n their own colony established for its suppression. This 
fact was fully disclosed, by an inquiry instituted not long since 
in the British Parliament. Nor am I, by any means, sure 
that the result of the same inquiry does not, on very strong 
grounds, implicate some of our own colonists of either directly 
participating in the trade, or else conniving at its existence in 
the neighborhood of Monrovia. May we not be prepared 
to expect this, from the evidence already before the public of 
the entire deterioration of the Christian character, in such of 
the colonists as have been most successful in trade, and their 
utter neglect thus far, of the natives? If men professing 
Christianity wHl, at this day, consent to enrich themselves by 
the sale of such vast quantities of ardent spirits as have been 
sold to the natives by church-members in Liberia, their next 
movement will be to sell to the slaver his supplies ; — suspect- 
ing him to be such, yet asking no questions, for >vho questions 
a customer with a full purse ? The next step will be to assume 
a secret agency for him ; the next, a direct participation in 
the profits connected with the agency ; and lastly, when such 
men by their wealth and influence have moulded public opin- 
ion to sustain their views, and the colOnv is left to its own 
government ; there will, in all probability, be a shameless and 
open prosecution of the trade in their fellow beings.* 

auction ; that rigorous laws, made to wring from the free colored people 
iieir " consent" to emigrate, are not to be condemned, but rather to be 
winked at. The great maea of men stop not to inquire what nice shades 
of difference there may be among colonizationstp, but who are colon ization- 
Jsts by public profession. TIjIs asCjprtalned, they are set down as favoring 
all its gloomy consequences; as tlie advocate of all its appalling influence; 
as certainly as the moderate drinkers of their one or two daily glasses of 
brandy each, are written down by the opposers of tcm|)erance, on their side. 
♦ John Dean Lake, a witness in the inquiry above alluded to, residing at 
Sierra Leone, says: *« Deponent had a mercantile transaction with a Sir. 
Hilary Teague, an American subject residing at Liberia. This Mr. 
Teague it in the habit of purchasing goods in this colony, which he takes 
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It seems to me that any hope, built upon the establishment 
of colonies on the African coast, for the suppression of the 
slave trade, will prove altogether fallacious. It is in opposi- 
tion, wholly, to commercial experience. There is no cam- 
inodity — if human flesh may be so called — which avarice will 
not supply to a market kept open for its sale. She laughs at 
revenue-Jaws — at the penalties for smuggling — derides death, 
and the dangers of the deep, — scorns heaven and hell, that 
she may clutch her prey. There is, in my humble judgment, 
but one way of bringing the African slave trade to a termina- 
tion — that is, by closing the market everywhere. 

Conchision. 

I have thus. Sir, — as I trust, without a single thought for 
which ] should reproach myself, or the use of a single word 
which should justly give offence to any one living — stated in 
the foregoing remarks, some of my chief objections, to coloni- 
zation : — not colonization as it may be defended, in theory, by 
a dextrous polemic, but as it is, in its practical operations. If 
it be true, that, whilst it professes in itself a capacity for th« 
relief of the country from slavery, it has, after = seventeen 
years of trial, /air and favorable trial — done nothing thatiias 
touched the matter ; if h falls in with — ^though it may not have 
originated — uncharitable feelings, unscriptural and unreason- 
able prejudices, and inhuman laws against the colored popu- 
lation among us ; if it occasions a deterioration of Christian 
character in the great body of those who emigrate — and 
through them, brings the Christian religion into dishonor, 
among the heathen — there is nothing in it, according to my 
poor judgment, that entitles it to the support of the patriot or 
the Christian. Although colonization in the West and South- 
West — as to any effectual future action, is dead — ^yet its ghost 
is unceasingly beckoning us away from the only course in 
which our safety lies. — Whenever any other plan of relief is 
submitted, colonization leaps in between it and the public 
mind, and pushes it aside. The poet has said " man never w 
— ^but always to be blessed "^-colonization, in substance, says, 

down to Liberia for salf , vvhnre a great many of the articles he purchofiea 
-dre in demand. Mr. Tcnrruo, in paying Mr. Lake for soinf goods, took 
the money from a bag containing about ^1,000. The word " Manzanares" 
was marked on this bag. This circtmistance struck him, from the eingu- 
Iiirity of the word. • Deponent has every reason to believe this bag came 
out of this vessel, she having been brought into this harbor subsequently, 
and condemned in the court of mixed commission — where it was proved 
that she had taken in a curgu (slaves) at the Gallinas, [a river making 
the northern boundary of the colonial possessions of Liberia^ distinguisl 
heretofore, without having yet lost its reputation for the slave trade.^'* 
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sUiTery " never t$ — hut always to be remoyed.'' Enteitainiiiff 
these ecntiments of colonization, I take up with great con£ 
dence, the opinion, that, nothing of real mometU can be done 
for our relief from the great evil under which we are slowljr 
yet certainly perishini^, until this community be utterly divorc- 
ed from colonization m all its parts, and in all its measures. 

Kentucky is, at this time, in a fearful crisis — under h. migh- 
ty pressure. She mnst — without delay — and if she would 
save her life— almost with violence, throw off the incubus 
that is suffocating her to death — or, be content to share, in 
common with the Sauih its sure, its hastening, its disastrous 
fate. Let me present for your consideration but two or three 
facts : — ^in 1790 there were in this State more xheinjiffe whites 
to one colored persen, in 1830 there were but three whites, and 
a very small fraction, to one colored person. 

In 1800 our whole number was 330,959 
In 1810 « «« " 406,511 

Increase 185,553 

In 1830 our whole number was 564,317 
In 1830 «* " «* 688,844 

Increase 134,537 



Deduct the increase of 1830 fVom that of 1830 

and there will be a difference of 61,035 

Thus, it appears that, on a population-capital of 564,817, 
there was an increase in ten years of only 134,537 — whilst 
for an equal period of ten years, there was an increase of 
185,553, on a population-capital of but 330,959 — demonstra- 
ting an absoMe reduction of increase on the larger capital, 
below the increase on the smaller, of 61,035. During the 
same period — from 1800 to 1830, — ^the increase of the Blacks, 
taken separately, has been uninterrupted and rapid. From 
1790, when the first Census of the U. S. was taken under the 
law of Congress, to 1830 — a peried of forty years, there was 
a gain in the increase of the black population, according to 
their population-capitul, over the increase of the whites, ac- 
cording to theirs, for the Aame period, of more than 59,000 

The process by which this result is produced, I may exhibit 
on some future occasion ; it is yet going on, producing results 
of the same kind with an alarming rapidity. 

In refusing to look at, what is acknowledged on all hands, 
to be an evil-— one that is becoming darker, more unwieldy, 
more menacing — and that is in the end, if unremoved, to 
over-master us — there is a want of manhood, which, it is be- 
}|eyed| ct|nnQt fairly be Attiicbe4 to our coyntrjna^n, AH 
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/: T .Vif ^^ 

that is wanting is, that this commuDity come up to the con- 
8i4eration of the subject with kirid and chBritaUe::f«eUiiJts — 
that the mass of mind amoug us be applied to it, not U>t d^Sten- 
tion but relief— -not for triumph . but fot tnUh. In^thi^- temper, 
let the widest discussiou of the subject beJnvited-^-tn/>rm(<i^ 
out of print— fiee, fidl^ liberal, unre8lrained,*^lBt there be: Do 
sympathy with the timid and the slothful, whb cry. ou^ "Jet it 
alone, let it alone, it will cure itself," whilst the torpOr of ap 
proaching death is beginning to be felt-^let lissoeiations d^ 
encouraged, having for their object the concentration of intel- 
lectual eifort, and the dififusjon of in telligQijicet. throughout tho 
whole mass of our population. — This will be found, as I ver- 
ily beheve, the most efiectual method of keeping in check the 
rash and the imprudent — and of drawing out the matured and 
sober views of the patriotic and intelligent of the land. 

Permit me, in cqpclusion, to say, that the views submitted 
in this communication, are entertained after long and very 
circumspect examination of the main subject to which they 
apply. Born in the midst of a slaveholding community — ac- 
customed to the services of slaves from my infancy — reared 
under an exposure to all the prejudices that slavery begets — 
and being myself, heretofore, from early life, a slaveholder 
— my efforts at mental liberation were commenced in the veiy 
lowest and grossest atmosphere. Fearing the reality, as well 
as the imputation of enthusiasm — each ascent that my mind 
made to a higher and purer moral and intellectual region, I 
used as a stand-point to survey deliberately all the tract that I 
had left. When I remember, how calmly and dispassionate- 
ly my mind has proceeded from one truth connected with this 
subject, to another still higher — that the opinions I have 
embraced are those to which such minds and hearts as 
Wilberforce, and Clarkson's yielded their full assent — that 
they are the opinions of the disinterested and excellent of our 
own country ; I feel well satisfied that my conclusions are not 
the fruits of enthusiasm. When I recur to my own observa- 
tion, through a life already of more than forty years — of the 
anti-republican tendencies of slavery — and take up our most 
solemn state paper and there see, that " all men are created 
equal, and have a right that is inalienable to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness," I feel a settled conviction of mind 
that slavery, as it exists among us^ is opposed to the very es- 
sence of our government — and that by prolonging it, we are 
living dovm the foundation-principle of our happy institutions. 
When I take up the Book of God's love, and there read 
" whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them" — my conviction is not less thorough, that 
slavery now is sinful in his sight. 
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But omm word more. The views contained in this U/Um 
are my own, and thoT have been the result of my own read- 
ing, obsenration and thought. I am a member of no aati- 
riarery society— nor have f any acquaintance, either person- 
ally or b^ literary correspondence, with any of the northern 
abolitionists.— No one, beside myself, is committed by any 
tl|iBf I have said. 

With great respect, 

JAMES G. BIRNET. 
Mercer Cem^i My 15, 1884. 
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your colonization atui gradual emancipation speeobea ' tmtO tbi 
winds do crack their cheeks,' be feeu easy and unooncemedf 
knowing, that his interests are under convoy of a frke prindptei 
powerful in its influence, and overmastering, when runnmi^, as k 
does here, coincident with habits, and prejiraices, and passions, j. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, what would be the probable 
train of reflections, coursing through the mind of a slavehoMeri 
whose conscience had been somewhat aroused and was on the 
eve of healthful pulsations, after having beard one of our most 
iugenious and eloquent colonization speeches: * Tis true, God 
has said He has made of one blood aU tuUions of men; that be has 
required of us at all times, to dojtuliee and iove mercy; and, in 
the history of the cood Samaritan, has taught us that m men ate 
our neigMors: — 1& has enjoined upon us Une to ow neighbor a$ 
to ounehesy a love that y>orketh no ill to himy and vhatioever tee 
vfould that men should do loito t», we should so do unto them, h 
is further true, that God has declared himself the avenger of tbn 
poor and the oppressed, and that he has hitherto, inseparably con* 
nected with slavery, the comipdon and effeminacy of the en- 
slavers; that he has brought upon all nations who have persisted 
in it, judgments desolating and awfbl, and ffiven to the opprwcd, 
triumph m the land, that has k>oked upon ueir suflferings and d<^ 
gradation. I remember, too, that the Fathers of our countiy 
when contending against tyrannv, declared in the roost solemn 
manner, that aumen are ereatea e^ptal, that their right to Kfe, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is a truth that has been evolv- 
ed^ not from a complicated train of premises, but that it » < seff* 
rotdeniy* and, that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive to life, and interferes unnecessarify with our pursuit of 
happiness, it is the right of the oppressed to abolish it. 

but what do I now hear, from statesmen, oratora, politician% 
doctors of law, and doctors of divinity, in fine, from men, whom 
the whole rountiy delight to honor for their intelligence, patriofr> 
ism and religion, and who know much more of this delicate sub- 
ject than I do? With one consent, they say in substance, thiU 
we are not under obligation, nowy to do un^ others as we would 
they should do unto us; or if we are, our slaves whose lot haa 
been ordered by God.himself so much below ours, cannot certaia- 
Iv be included in the number to wb(»m this obligation is due; 
that all men are not created equal; in as much as some are author* 
ized, nay reouired, under existing eireumstaneesy to withhold from 
others their liberty, to block up every avenue to their happiness, 
to abridge their lives by r»luciiig them to slavenr, and inflicting 
npon them all its concoinitniit enormities. Or if men are qretttem 
equal, education, and the influences under which their eharaetar 
baa been formed, have uiade them vneqwU; thfrefors^ if tlive bt 
fmnd a laf^e nuiiiber of our fellow-men redqeid to tl# iofpuli 
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have been associated, as well as to myself, that I should at leaet 
in ve .«ornp of the reAsons which have persuaded me to this eounBe. 
That all the grounds necessary for an impartial and intelligent 
jiiilj^ment may be exhibited, I think it not unimportant to state, 
thouirh very briefly, the relation in which I have, for many years, 
stooff to the cause of colonization. Although a native oi Ken- 
tucky, I resided for fifteen years previously to last autumn, in the 
state of Alabama. It was in the year 1826, not very long after 
the publication of the " African Repository'' was begun, at a 
time when little had been said, at least in the West and South- 
west, on the subject of colonization, that it first arrested my at- 
tention. I considered it, and I doubt not by very many of those 
who gave it their early support it was intended, as a scheme of 
benevolence to the wnole colored population, and as a germ of 
effort capable of expansion adequate to our largest necessities in 
the extennination of slavery. ' It was on the 4th of July of this 
year, that, uniting my own to the contributions of other gentle- 
men and ladies privately solicited by myself, I was enabled to 
send on to the Treasurer of the'* American Colonization Society" 
the first collection of money, so far as rnj information extendi, 
that was made for its pur|)oee8 in Huntsville, the place of my 
residence. If I remember accurately, collections were afterwards 
taken up, and the subject presented to the congregation from the 
pulpit for several succe!<sive4thsof July, in tlie church I attended 
In the summer of 1832, 1 received from the Secretary of the 
American Colonizadon Society a letter announcing to me my ap- 
pointment as its general Agent for the district composed of Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas. The 
compensation to be received for my services, though far inferior 
to the avails of my professional labors, was altogether liberal. 
It was, indeed, as much as I would haVe demanded, in the exist- 
iiijsr state of the society's means, had it been left to me to fix the 
n mount. After taking such time as I thought necessary for de- 
liberation in a matter so nearly touching my private interest, 
H<^<iinst the advice of nearly all my friends I consented to under^ 
take the agency : so strongly was I impelled by the belief that it 
WHS a great work of philanthropy to which I was summoned, 
and that it could even m the South, be conducted to eminent suc- 
cess, especially when undertaken by one of her own citizens 
(himself from boyhood a slaveholder) who could bring to the aki 
of prudence and a sound character only moderate qualifications 
of talent and address. The claims of colonization I presented 
very fully at nearly all the important fioints in the district assign- 
ed me, with a zeut that was unchecked by ordinary obstacles, and 
with a success disproportioned to be sure to the sanguine expec- 
tations with which I bad set out, but not perhaps to the genuina 
merits of the cause. I have thought proper, thus, veiy cursori^rt 
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to refer to the cireuonstances mentioned above, not only to show 
that I have been in a situation affording good opportonities to 
judge of the operation of the principles upon which colonization 
has been recommended and urged upon the public mind, but that 
I have been habitually friendly to it ; zealous in promoting its 
success, and therefore inclined to indulge toward it a favorable 
jud|^ment. 

It might not, however, be improper further to add, that Mr. ' 
Polk of w'ashington arrived in Huntsville as Agent of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, in the end of 1829. Afler he had con- 
sulted with several of the roost intelligent and philanthropic gen- 
tlemen of the place, together with myself, it was determined upon, 
in order to embody and excite to activity so much of public sent)- 
ment as might be found favorable, to attempt the organization of 
an auxiliary Colonization Society. In this effort, successful 
beyond what had been looked for, I gave such aid as I was capa- 
ble of giving, hy an address to the assembly favorable to the 
proposition. The society, thus organized, contained within it the 
very best materials the place afforded, and its reception by the 
community was, at first, encouraging beyond expectation. 

This was the fint instance of £rect action in the South, for the 
benefit of any part of the colored population, of which I then had 
a personal knowledge. I was greatiy encouraged at the favora- 
ble aspect of things on this, the first trial, for it was made in a 
town where, considering its size, there is usual eoncenti*ation of 
intelligence, and in the very midst of a population numbering a 
majority of Uacks. At that time, I believed there was in the 
project so much of a vivifying spirit, that to ensure success it was 
only necessary for the people or the South once to become inter- 
ested in it, that there was in it so much of the energy of life that 
it required nothing more than oneeto be set on foot, to put beyond 
all question its continuance and growth. As auxiliarv to the im- 
pulses of benevolence, I calculated upon the selfiah advantages to 
the South. These I thought, could be so clearly and powerfully 
exhibited, that there would be none to gainsay or resist, and that, 
by the union of benevolence and selfishness, the co-operation of 
the whole South might be secured. I unhesitatingly declare, that 
the total incongruity of these two principles did not strike my 
mind as it has done, since I witnessed their dissociable and mutu** 
ally destructive energy. Of the truth of this remark, the Hunts- 
ville society will furnish good evidence, for notwithstanding its 
auspicious beginning, and the excitement of eloquent and animat- 
\n^ addresses, delivered, at different times, by gentlemen of distin- 
guished ability, it never was efiicient, its excitalnlity wore away 
as it advanced in age, and it protracted a languishing existence 
until last autumn, when, I apprehend, it termioated its 
ttBoaptin name. 

!• 
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have been associated, as well as to myself, that I should at least 
give «iorne of the renRons which have persuaded me to this course. 
Th.it nil the grounds necessary for an impartial and intelligent 
judgment may be exhibited, I think it not unimportant to state, 
thouffh very briefly, the relation in which I have, for many years, 
stood to the cause of colonization. Although a native i€ Ken- 
tucky, I resided for fifleen years pre'nously to last autumn, in the 
state of Alabama. It was in the year 1826, not veiy long after 
the publication of the <* African Repository" was begun, at a 
time when little had been said, at least in the West and South- 
we^st, on the subject of colonization, that it first arrested my at- 
tention. I considered it, and I doubt not by very many of those 
who gave it their early support it was intended, as a scheme of 
benevolence to the whole colored population, and as a germ of 
effort capable of expansion adequate to our largest necessities in 
the extermination of slavery. ' It was on the 4th of July of this 
year, that, uniting my own to the contributions of other ffentle- 
men and ladies privately solicited by myself, I was enamed to 
send on to the Treai^urer of the'* American Colonization Society" 
the first collection of money, so far as my information extends, 
that was made for its pur|M>ses in Huntsville, the place of my 
residence. If I remember accurately, collections were afterwards 
taken up, and the subject presented to the congregation from the 
pulpit for several successive 4ths of July, in tlie church I attended 
In the summer of 1832, 1 received from the Secretary of the 
American Colonization Society a letter announcing to me my ap- 
pointment as its general Agent for the district composed of Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas. The 
compensation to be received for my services, though far inferior 
to the avails of my professional labors, was altogether liberal. 
It was, indeed, as much as I would haVe demanded, in the exist- 
ing state of the society's means, had it been left to me to fix the 
amount. After taking such time as I thought necessary for de- 
liberation in a matter so nearly touching my private interest, 
against the advice of nearly all my friends I consented to under- 
take the agency ; so strongly was I impelled by the belief that it 
was a great work of philanthropy to which I was summoned, 
and that it r^uld even m the South, be conducted to eminent suc- 
cess, es})ecially when undertaken by one of her own citizens 
(himself from boyhood a slaveholder) who could bring to the aid 
of prudence and a sound character only moderate (uialifksations 
of talent and address. The claims of colonization 1 presented 
very fully at nearly all the important points in the district assign- 
ed me, with a zeal that was unchecked by ordinary obstacles, and 
with a success disproportioned to be sure to the sanguine expec- 
tations with which I had set out, but not perhaps to the genuine 
merits of the cause. I have thought proper, thus, veiy cnnonlj. 
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to refer to the cireuaistances mentioned above, not only to show 
that I have been in a eituation affording good opportanities to 
ludge of the operation of the principles upon which colonization 
has been recommended and urged upon the public mind, but that 
I have been habitually friendly to it ; zealous in promoting its 
success, and therefore inclined to indulge toward it a favorable 
ju(%ment. 

h might not, however, be improper further to add, that Mr. ' 
Polk of nTashington arrived in Huntsvilleas Agent of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, in the end of 1829. Afler he had con- 
sulted with several of the roost intelligent and philanthropic gen- 
tlemen of the place, together with myself, it was determined upon, 
in order to emboily and excite to activity so much of public senti- 
ment as niight be found favorable, to attempt the organization of 
an auxiliary Colonization Society. In this effort, successful 
beyond what had been looked for, I gave such aid as I was capa- 
ble of giving, hy an address to the assembly favorable to the 
proposition. The society, thus organized, contained within it the 
very best materials the place afforded, and its reception by the 
community was, at first, encouraging beyond expectation. 

This was the fint instance of £rect acdon in the South, for the 
benefit of any part of the colored population, of which I then had 
a personal knowledge. I was gready encoura^ at the favora- 
ble aspect of things on this, the first trial, for it was made in a 
town where, conndering its size, there is usual concenti*ation of 
intelli|;ence, and in the very midst of a population numbering a 
majonty of blacks. At that time, I believed there was in the 
project so much of a vivifying spirit, that to ensure success it was 
ouly necessary for the people ot the South once to become inter- 
ested in it, that there was in it so much of the energy of life that 
it required nothing more than onc^to beset on foot, to put beyond 
all question its continuance and growth. As auxiliarv to the im- 
pulses of benevolence, I caknilated upon the selfiah advantages to 
the South. These I thought, couki be so clearly and powerfully 
exhibited, that there would be none to gainsay or resist, and that, 
by the union of benevolence and selfishness, the co-operation of 
the whole South might be secured. I unhesitatingly declare, that 
the total incongruity of these two principles did not strike my 
roind as it has done, since I witnessed their dissociable and mutu^ 
ally destructive energy. Of the truth of this remark, the Hunts- 
ville society will furnish good evidence, for notwithstanding its 
auspicious beginning, and the excitement of eloquent and animat- 
ing addresses, delivered, at different times, by gentlemen of distin- 
guished ability, it never was efiicient, its excitability wore away 
as it advanced in age, and it protracted a languishing existence 
until last autumn, when, I apprehend, it termixuited its being, 
•xoejpcin name^ 
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Other instanoes might be given tending to confirm the aame 
mark. Mr. Polk succeeded, under the most encouraging circunrn 
stances, in organizing a State Society, at Tuscaloosa, the seat of 
government. It was whilst the Sujmreme Court, and the Legisla- 
ture of the state were in session. The most conspicuous gentle- 
men, members of the bar, bench, and of the general assembly, 
became members, and very many of them, if I mistake not, ^fe 
members. This society,^ a year afterwards, held its regular 
meeting. The proceedings were somewhat of a dissentious, not 
to say disordeny character. It never met again. Im 1832, I 
made an attempt, in the prosecution of my agency, to revive it, 
but its vitally was thoroughly expended. 

In New Orieans, as in Alabama, a colonization society had 
been formed a few years affo, consisting of more than eighty 
members ; and including in that number many gendemen of the 
highest distinction for private worth, intelligence and public in- 
fluence in the state. When I was there, last year, it was with 
great difficulty that some half dozen members could be assembled 
to transact any business connected with the advancement of the 
cause ; the expedition for Liberia just on the eve of sailing from 
that port, produced no friendly excitement; the vessel [Ajax] 
carrying out one hundred and nfiy emigrants was permitted to 
loose from the levee, with no efibrt fay the friends of colonization 
there, to produce the least throb of sympathy in the public mind ; 
and a city meeting of which due notice had been carefully ffiven, 
failed utterly, in consequence of the absence or the fears of i^n- 
tlemen who had promised to participate in the puUic exercise8. 
I mention the institution of the society at HuntsviUe, and its de- 
i cline, not for the purpose of living its history as a matter of in- 
terest in itself, nor solely, with the view of showing my friendly 
disposition towards colonization ; but as an instance (to which 
the condition of the others mentioned, as well as that of all the 
smaller societies throughout the region in which I acted, might 
be added,) falling under my own observation, tending to demon- 
strate the truth of a proposition that every day's experience is 
making more palpable to my mind, that there is not in coloniza- 
tion any principle, or quality, or constituent substance fitted so to 
tell upon the hearts and minds of men as to ensure continued and 
persevering action. If there be the connexion supposed, between 
the facts introduced above, and the pipposidon just stated, may I 
not ask you, sir, if the little that has been done for colonization - 
by our own state,^ where years ago it was wekM>med with open 
arms, and within whose limits I could not state from personal 
knowledge that it has a single enemy, and the present crippled 
a:i'J uniDoving condition of the numerous societies, auxiliary to 
that whose correspondence you so ably conduct, do not fumiab 
testimony very powerful, ifnot irresistible, that the whole nuittBr 
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has not in it any principle existing to ifreiiifOff*— to eanfk m o m 
action ? 

In stating the objections that exist in my mind to oolonizatioiii 
I wish it to be understood distinctly at the outset, that I do noc, 
in the slightest degree, impute to tlie benevolent individuals fay 
whom it was originated, or even to a large majority of thoee fay 
whom it is stiil warmly cherished, any unworthy motive aa 
prompting their zeal. Whilst I very ch^rfblly attribute to this 
majority stainless purity of motive in what they have done, and 
are doing ; and Airther, a strong persuasion, that it is the only 
means of rescue from the polluting and crushing folds of slavery ; 
I should be insincere, were I not to state my behef, that coloniza- 
tion, if not supported, is not objected to, by many a keen sighted 
slave holder in the tAstraet^ who has persjHcacity enou^ to dis- 
cern that the dark system in which he has involved himself, his 
posterity and their interests, will remain as unafibcted by it, aa 
mid-ocean by the discharge of a pop gun on the beach. 

Nor do I intend to be understood, as making any objection to 
the purpose of the American Colonization Sociely, as expressed 
in its constitution, " to promote a plan for colonizing {wiih their 
consent) the free people of color residing in our country, in 
Africa, or such other place as Congress may deem most expedi- 
ent" If its operations be limited to the gratification of an intel- 
ligent wish, on the part of the free people of color, or any other 
class of our population, to remove to Africa, with the view of es- 
tablishing a colony for the prosecution of an honest commerce, 
or for any lawful purpose whatever, there could exist, so far as I 
can see, no reasonable ground of opposition, any more than to ' 
the migration, that is now in progress, of crowds of our fellow 
citizens to Texas or any other part of Mexico. If, on the other 
hand, it is meant, that this <' efmBenJL*^ may lawfully be obtained 
by the imposition of civil disabilities, disfranchisement, exclusion 
from sympathy ; by making the free colored man the victim of a 
relendess proscription, prejudice and scorn ; by rejecting alto- 
gether his oath in courts of justice, thus leavins his propcoly, his 
person, his wife, his children, and all that Gm has by his very 
constitution made dear to him, unprotected from the outrage and 
insult of every unfeeling tyrant, it becomes a solemn farce, it is 
the refinement of inhumanity, a mockery of all mercy, it is cruel, 
unmanly, and meritins the just indignation of every American, 
and the noble nation that bears his name. To say that the ex* 
pression of ^\ consent" thus extorted is the apprnhahon of the mmd, 
18 as preposterous as to affirm that a man conterUs to surrender 
his purse, on the condition that you spare his life, or, to be trans- 
ported to Botany Bay, when the hand of despotism is ready to 
•tab him to the heart 
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. NoW| if the CokmisBation Soctoty has done-Hs doing this ; if 
it lias succeeded in bringing around it, the learned, the religious, 
t|ie influential ; if by the muldplied resolutions of iavoiiiic legis- 
Mbiros, of ecelesiastical bodies, with their hundred convdbtions, 
jbsemUies, conferences, and associations, it has so far exalted 
itself into the high places of public sentiment, as itself to consti- 
tute public sentiment ; if it has acquired great authority over the 
tpind of this people, and uses it to encourage, and not to check 
this heartless and grinding oppression ; if, instead of pleading for 
mercy to the weak and helpiess, it sanctifies the most open and 
crushing injustice, or even connives at it, by urging the necessity 
of colonization upon the alleged ground of the immutabiliQr of 
this state of things, for the perpetuation of which it is lending all 
its influence ; if, I say, it has done this, its unsoundness, its foul- 
ness cannot be too soon, or too fully exposed, that the just sen- 
tence of condemnation may be passed upon it by every good man 
and patriot of the land. 

When, also, in the progress of its developement, it thrpwa itself 
before the public, as the only effectual and appropriate remedy 
lor slavery, demanding upon that ground, of the whole country a 
monopoly of Its support, it is objectionable, as seems to me, be- 
cause of the principles upon wUch it is pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the community, because of their practical results, and of 
the utter inadequacy of coloniacation, whilst in connection with 
these principles, to the extinguishment of slavery. In order that 
the objections may be more distinctiy exhilnted, they will be 
arran^ under the several general heads of 

1. Tm raACTiciX nfVLUENCE or colohixation upov the 

WHITES. 

3. Upon the colored population ; — and 
8. Upon AraicA. 

1. Th^ fMractkdl u^lueMe of ColonizaUon upa^ 

All great revolutions of sentiment in masses of men, calling, of 
course, for a corresponding change of action, must lay their foun- 
dation in some great prmeipU (or principles) undeniably true in 
theory; which all the facts pertaining to it, when taken singly 
Und to prove, and taken together, fully establish as true, 
to all unprejudiced minds. Thus in religion — the great truth— 
OMn'f eimre aUenaHonfrcm God^\a the only one that has ever 
been used successfully, to make men feel their need of the remedy 
fMOposed by the gospel All paring away, or attenuation of this 
trutn has, I apprehend, been attended with a corresponding in- 
flfficacy in the application of the remedy, and simply on tiiis 
ground; that the various phases, and conditions, and circumstances 
of man'k moral malady, tend individually, to indicate this truth 
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and no other, and in the a^regate to establish it. The progress 
of the temperance cause will supply another illustration of this 
position. The great truth here was — that .Alcohol taken tn any 
quantity — and in proportion to that quantity, is ir^wrious to persons 
m health. Many attempts at public reformation had been made 
in former times, on the diluted principle, that alcohol is injurious 
only when taken immoderately. They were all unsuccessful. 
When the total exclusion from ordinary use of ardent spiriis, 
was insisted upon, and a nearer approach to the true principle was 
made, there followed a proportionate success— so great, indeed, 
as to entitle the change effected in the habits of the nation to the 
name of * Reformation.' But, I doubt not, if it is to be made 
still more thorough, or even to be held at its present state of ten- 
sion, a resort to tne true principle of entire abstinence from every 
thing alcoholic will be found necessary. 

A^ain, Sir. What was the great truth, or principle, upon which 
the American Revolution was supported? Was it any other 
thun this, that * all men are created equally This was the trunk 
ihrowingf out towards heaven its noble branches, * that they are 
endowed by their Creator, Moiih the inalienable rights to life, Iwerty 
and the pursuit of happiness,^ You, I am sure, Sir, do not be- 
lieve, that this principle, had it suffered the least adulteration, 
would have been sufficiently vivifying to produce the great revo- 
lution that it did produce, in our condition; or, that bad it been 
polluted by the smallest ingredient recognizing as true, the right 
of one man to reign over his fellow men, for his otmand not tnetr 
benefit; or that a knot of nobility were entitled to privileges inde- 
pendently of merit; or that men might justly be compelled to wor- 
8faip God in a way which did violence to their consciences; or, that 
in fine, had the least particle of impure leaven been kneaded into 
the elevating declaration of man's equality, it would have retain- 
ed that indistructible vigor, which is, this moment, undermining 
the foundation of every tyrant's throne on earth. 

Whatever of truth there may be in the foregoing remains, I 
wish to apply it to the subject before us; to the attempt to show, 
that the principles on which colonization is reconnnended to the 
nation, are unsound, imperfect and repugnant — Therefore, that 
they will not, nay cannot, so long as man's nature remains a^ it 
is, operate efi[iciently in producing a revolution in our present 
habits so great as to extinguish slavery. ' The very nature of mind, 
confirmed by all observation, pmves the correctness of this re- 
mark, that, when men are to be moved from their present posi- 
tion still further on, in a line with their habits, or prgudiees, 
or passtons, a false prir^ciple may be altogether adequate, but 
when tn opposition to them, the principle on which action is de- 
manded roust be founded in the natureof things— it must be truth. 
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Now the grounds upon which colonizaticm hai asked ibr Ikfor 
from the people of the United States, are mainly these. 1. That 
slavery, at it m, in our country, is /ttf^/ioMe, or that immediaU 
emancipation is out of the question. 3. That the free ookNPed 
people are, of all classes in the community, the most annoying to 
U9; the most hopeless, degraded, vicious and unhappy, and thati 
therefore-— 3. We ought, in the exercise of a sound policy for 
ourselves, and from sympathy with these people, to remove them 
to Africa, where the causes criT their degradation, vice, and miseiry 
will not follow them. 4. That we shall, in sending them to Liberia, 
by their instrumentality in civilizing and christianizing Africa, 
pny in some measure the debt we owe to that continent for the 
iniichty trespass we have committed upon her. 

Here we see a strange mixture of true principles, with others 
th:it nre utterly false. No one will controvert, for a moment, the 
fK)siti(>ii that we ought to feel sympathy, aye, even to weeping, 
with that poor and defenceless class among us, whose degradation 
and misery originated in the avarice and pride of our anceaton*, 
and have been kept alive by the same active passions in us their 
descendants. Nor will it be more disputed, when it is reniem* 
bered, that we have not l^een the least efficient of the fmrties in 
the great confederacy made up of Pagan and Mahomedan, Cath* 
olic and Protestant, Christian and Infidel, that has torn from Af^ 
rica more than FORTY MILLIONS of her sons and daughters, 
oonsit^ning them to ho[)eless and cruel bondage; so crnel, so 
hopeles.4, that there remains not to this day, of that vast number, 
more than (me fourth, after taking into the account all their natii-' 
ral increase. I repeat, when this is remembered in all its ifla" 
grancy, no one will deny that we owe to that ill-fated people a 
debt of frightful amount. 

But these true principles, fonnrled in sympathy with the iD" 
jured,'and in a desire to repay whnt justice demands; tending too, 
in their fair and unobstructed influence, to the annihilation of 
shiveiy, are adulterated, rendered inef&ctiial, by being mixed up 
with others that are, in my view, totally false and unsound: viz« 
that it is a law of necessity that the free colored people should 
ft)rever remain degraded an<i unhappy whilst they continue 
among us, and, that it is lawful, right, just, before God and man, 
in certain cases, in existir^ circumstances, (of which circumstances 
the wrong-doers are the exduriive judges,) to hold our fellow man 
as property. So far from this compouna operating to the exter- 
mination of slavery, it is all that the veriest siavehokler in the ab- 
stract (if there be such a thin^r) asks; make to him but this con- 
cession, admit but this single ingreilient, that, in present cireum' 
stances, he may hold his fellow creature as property, and you may 
make up the remainder of the mass with whatever ingredients 
best suit your feelings or your fancy; you may thunder away with 
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3roiir eokmisttioii and gradual emancipation qieeohea * unlB tbt 
winds do crack their cheeks,' he feeb easy and unooncemedi 
knowing, that his interests are under convoy of a fiJse principlei 
powerful id its influence, and oyermastering, when runnin|^, as it 
does here, coincident with habits, and prejiMices, and passions. ^. 

Let us suppose, for a inonient, what would be tne probabb 
train of reflections, coursing through the mind of a slaveholdar, 
whose conscience had been somewhat aroused and was od the 
eve of healthful pulsations, after having heard one of our most 
ingenious and eloquent colonization speeches: < 'TIS true, God 
has said he hat made of one blood all wAunu of men; that he has 
required of us at all times, to dojusliee and love mercy i and, in 
the histoty of the ffood Samaritan, has taught us that ul mem are 
ovr neigniorM: — J& has enjoined upon us love to our neighbor a$ 
to ounehf€$f a love that %eorketh no iUto hkn^ and ^haUoeoer lee 
woiM Hud men $hoiidd do unto lis, we shouid iodounio them. It 
is further true, that God has declared himself the avenger of tlMi 
poor and the oppressed, and that he has hitherto, inseparably con* 
nected with slaveiy, the corruption and eflfeminacy of tlie en- 
slavers; that he has brought upon all nations who Imve pernsted 
in it, judpnentB desolatinff and awflil, and siven to the op pro w cd , 
trium|>h m the land, that has looked upon meir suflferings and d^ 
gradation. I remember, too, that the Fathers <^ our countiy 
when contending against tyrannv, declared In the most solemn 
manner, that off men are ereated e^jual, that their riffht to Kfe, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is a truth that has been evolv- 
ed^ not from a complicated train of premises, but that it is * $elfi 
evtdenij* and, that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive to life, and interferes unnecessarily with our pursuit of 
hanpiness, it is the right of the oppressed to abolish iL 

But what do I now hear, from statesmen, orators, poKticianay 
doctors of law, and doctors of divinity, in fine, ^rom men, whom 
the whole country delight to honor for their intelligence, patriofr* 
ism and religion, and who know much more of this delicate sub- 
ject than I do? With one consent, they say in substance, that 
we are not under obligation, not0, to do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us; or if we are, our slaves whose lot haa 
been ordered by God.himself so much below ours, cannot certain^ 
ly be included in the number to whom this obligation is due; 
that off men are not created equal; in as much as some are author* 
ized, nay required, under exiiting eireumitanteSf to withhold flroai 



ochera their liberty, to block up every avenue to their happiness^ 
to fledge their fives by reducing them to slavery, and innictiitf 
npon them all its concoinitRiit enormities. Or if men are cream 



•qual, education, and the influences under which their character 
has been formed, have uiade them unequal; thfreibre. if there ht 
fMnd a larya nuniber of wir feUownnen redvMiid to dip iQfiMii 
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tji rank into the low grounds of slavery, and sufi^rinff its bo 
CMBtroying sorrows, they must be there detained ^fbr Me preiA 
* 08 thmgi now are,* until they can be gradually prepared— it m 
be, after some half dozen generations have gone to their eterr 
home-^for their safe transfer from the suff^tin^ feculence i 
slavery to the pure and health-giving air of the high-grounds c 
freedom. Ana in reference to slavery itself, I hear it said — hov 
ever bateilil, and wicked, and deserving of the execration of ever, 
ffentleman and christian, it may he, inthe abstrad, however sin 
fill our remote ancestoru may have been in suflfering it to be tin- 
posed on them, and the intervening generations in continuing it, 
yet, in the process by which it has been transmitted down to Ofi, 
notwithstanding its victims have been multiplied to MILLIONS, 
and cries, and tears, and curses, have in unbroken mass, ascend- 
ed, day and ni^ht, to God's throne, it has been purified from all 
its guilt and injustice, and we noWf instead of rebuke and censure, 
deserve somewhat, at least, of sympathy and praise for submitting, 
with so much patience, to the evil of keeping our * neighbors,' 
loaded with chains and fetters of interminable bondage. 

And am I not further told, that the free colored people of our 
country are the most degraded and unhappy class of the commu- 
nity; is it not continually asserted, and 1 begin almost to believe 
it, that our slaves are in a better condition, more happy, and con- 
tented than they ? Would it not then be a great departure from 
the law of love, a want of charity to my trusty slave, whose fathers 
served mine, and who is now faithfully serving me, to release 
him from bondage, and bestow upon him that freedom which 
nuist degrade him from his present comparatively enmMe auie, 
and consign him to one in which he and all his posterity must 
forever remain miserable? Now in all this conflict of old truths, 
of the truths of God's word, and of our government, with the 
prevailing and popular commentaries upon them, what shall I do? 
This I will do — ^To sny the least of it, it is a * delicate question;' 
it has mhrimie difficvmes, therefore I ought to let it alone. My 
own case is a peculiar one; I am in cirqumstances of which no 
orte is qualified, or has (of this I am pretty sure) authori^ to 
judge except myself. These may and prolxibly will continue un- 
ehan^ during my life, and, for aught that apjiears, the^ may 
remam ^present ck-emnstances,^ to my great, great grand children; 
and thus they, too, may enjoy all the advantages, without the sin 
of slavery. However, let the sin and danger lie what they may 
in iliture, posterity will take care of itself; * providences' will re- 
Beve them; it is no business of mine; so I will let alone the whole 

BMLttn*.' 

Now, sir, this is a case only supposed to occur on the presenta- 
tioD of some of the grounds of colonizationtsts in rmdoo to 
wkpnry. But, I doubt not, it is oflsn an actual eaaa^ and thrt 
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thus slavery as U is in practice!* is justified; the oonscieDceii of 
men are pat at ease; the great duty of man to do unto others as 
he would they should do unto him, and the great truth, that * aU 
men are created eqiud,^ on which our republican institutions stand, 
WTtuaOy Hoed doion. 

If to the above considerations in reference to slavery, arising 
out of the manner in which that subject is treated by coloni- 
seationists, there be added the efiects of a sendment of hostility 
agninst the free colored people, excited in the whites by a per- 
severin^r reiteration of the po&^ of removing from among ua that 
c1hs8 of persons, because tney are not only pestilent to us all, but 
<lanirerou8, by their veiy presence, to the full repose of the slave- 
holder, together with the irritated and indignant feelings which 
such a course is calculated to produce in their minds, the clue is 
furnished to account for the facts, that under the colonization re- 
gimtin, slavery, as a system, remains unshaken, and that Liberian 
emigration, so far as the free colored people are concerned, is al- 
most entirely abandoned. 

If any of the conclusions above indicated be true, viz. that the 
ftysrem of slavery in our country remains nnshaken, and that we 
are living down the greHlfovndationprinc^le of the government ; 
that a persecuting and malignant spirit has been ^excited against 
the free colored people ; that the consciences of men, whilst 
tliey are perjietranng the greatest wrong that can be perpetrated, 
this side the grave, against their fellow men, are put at ease, it is 
greatly to Inb deplored : and if on impartial examination, the 
cause of all this be detected in colonization principles ; or if it 
is only probable, that it may be detected there, with what alacrity 
should we abandon a course of action in which a great portion 
of the ir^fluence of the nation has been engaged, so injurious to 
us aa a people, and to the great cause of huiiianity and freedom 
throughout the world. 

* I would contribute my mite to distbuae the public mind and relieve the 
di«cu88ion ofKlavery from the influence of the expression "alftvery in the 
abstract. " This drug has been powerfully narcotic to the cons^fkiHs . of 
fdaveholders. Many who ure yery well content with the enormitleh mi^knr^)!^ . 
iir pRACTicK, have to it i.^ the abstract a hatred that is p ^ "' 
Let U8 try it by analogies, to see whether any result that is not absc 
ridiculous can be obtain^. A man acts frawlulontly towards you ai 
bis neiffhbors, yet, from his heart he hates fraud and ditihonesty in the ab* 
stract !■! Another meets you every evening with the wages of your daily 
labor in your pocket — by threats and force he wrests tliem from you. Now 
this man, as much as any other man, detests robbery in the abstract ! ! 
More especially, if he has accompanied each instance of violence with as 
much food as will keep you alive. It would seem to be not more nnreason- 
aUe to talk of laws, or morals, or astronomy, or chemistry, food, or rai- 
ment, or lodging in thk abstract, than of slavery iv the abstract. 
If dM death blow can be given to slavery in practica* the abstract will 
•Qvctly b« worth oooCending abo<it» 
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In searehing for the true cause of the imperant permanency 
of slavery, anterior to the direct efibrts maife in the hut two or 
three years to overthrow it, I will not reject as unworthy of oon« 
sideration, the state of the public mind during the war of 181S^ 
15, when it was looking abroad rather than ai home ; nor the 
condition of the countty upon the return of peace ; the high 

E rices of southern productions, and the great southern region t£it 
ad been required and was thrown into the market by the gov- 
ernment, soon after the war, in the very midst of slaveholders. 
It is nothing more than just to take these things into the estimate 
of causCi when it is attempted to account for the comparative in- 
ermess of the people of the United States on the subject of sla- 
very* But ihAr effect was, to occasion only neglect of consider- 
ation : there was in them no impugning of leading principles, 
tio adulteration of the great truths asserted by our revolutionary 
fathers, ' at a time that tried men's souls*' Such obstacles ai* 
these never could have successfully opposed, for any length of 
time, the disencumbered principles and intelligence of our coun- 
trymen. Nothing could, so long, have withBtopd their uniteii 
vigor, unless it h^ possessed sonve accident, fitted to draw them 
away from the contemplation of pure truth to some counterfeit 
pret^Qtment of it— to divert their mental and moral vision from 
the clear fountain of light, to its false images ; which, ever, when 
they exist, are seen near tiie great luminary in the heavens. 

Does it look like etraxning to find the connexion between 
cause and efifect, when our national inertness is ascribed to tbe 
principle so dlligentiy inculcated by colonizationists, that slavery, 
however sinful and wrong it may nave been heretofore^ and may, 
)H)snhly, be hereafler-^noto, under existing circumstances is neither 
sinjyl nor vyrong ? To what else can you attribute the alleged 
melioration of Mavery in many parts of the country ? which iu 
most instances amounts to nothing more than an excuse, an iir-* 
gument sent forth in the trap])ing8 of hutnanity for its continu- 
ance. How else has it happened, that whilst we have, in our 
declaration of Independence, in our general and state constiti|« 
tion:3, continually pi'esented to us the purest principles of liberty, 
divested of all ambiguity, the most unequivocal affirmations of 
the rights of man, as man^ united to the fi'eest practice under 
them, that is enjoyed on earth ; how happens it, I ask, that, whilst 
the Hvstems of slavery reared for centuries in other countries ; in 
Mexico, in Colombia, Gautemala-— in fine, in all the Republies of 
the South, humbly as we rate them when compared with our* 
&elvos ; that even Wci^t India bondage^ inveterated by use and 
habit, sustained by wealth and title and talent, has by the force 
of truth been dashed in shivers to the ground, whilst ours looks 
like a wall of adamant ; that, whilst nearly all the civiliased na- 
tions of the globe have broken the yoke of the alave, w« ttnnd* 
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Mlowed with Brazil, the most contBinpdble of all despotinna, 
bawling out to the world ' aU men are created equal;' whilst the 
aoourge, dripping with the blood, is brandished by hands besmear* 
ed with the gore of nearly three millions of our fellow men ? If, 
air, there be any cause other than the principles by which colo* 
nization is uiged, I have not been so fortunate as to discover it 
Will it be contended that slavery, as a system, is not to all ap- 
pearance, more confirmed amonff us than it was fifteen or eign- 
teen years ago ? Will it be said, that, so far as the noHon feels 
on the subject, there has been a change favorable to the enlarge 
ment of the slave ? Where will the evidence be sought to sii»* 
tain the affirmation ? In the condition of things, as they relate 
to slavery in the District of Columbia, over which, it is undis* 
puted that Congress possesses powers of legislation as full as 
those of a state over tne territory within its limits ? . Will it lie 
found in the laige and well arranged depots for the reception and 
confinement ofslaves ? In the spacious faetories erected and 
fumidbed within the District for the prosecution of the slave 
trade ; throwing into contempt by the extent and reg^ularity of 
their business, me factories or the busiest traffickers in human 
fiesh on the coast of Africa ? Is it to be found in the unblushing 
advertisements oi the i^ve», published too in the most respect' 
able Gazettes of Washington and Alexandria, declaring that 
* theu are in the market^* that the shambles for men and women 
and little children, for fathers and mothers, and sisters and broth- 
ers, and wives and husbands, hy the hundred^ are opened day 
and night, in the verv purlieus of the Capitol, so near, that the 
nhrieks of sundered friends and relatives may almost penetrate to 
the chambers of deliberation ? Shall we look for tne proof in 
the regular slave trade that is carried on from the District, bv sea 
and b^land, to our Southern ports ; a trade as regularly and f^s^ 
tematically conducted as any that is driven between New York 
and Liverpool or Havre ? Or in the droves of slaves purchase<l 
6y membert of Congress ^ and either conducted hy themselves in 
person, or by proxy to their quarters 7 * Or, if proof that sla* 
very, as a system, is shaken, cannot be found in any of these 
sources, shall we resort to Congress itself, the great representa- 
tive of national sentiment ? What do we fiim here r A be- 
coming deliberation on this great subject : u respectful attention 
to the scores of petitions proying that slavery in the District, 
where its power is undisputed, may be abolished ? No, Sir, not 
so. The numerous petitions presented, during the Yerj last ses- 
■iiHi, wore referred for burial without hope of resurrecuon, to the 

* An hooombU Senator Iim been wen, nTenl hundred miles frwa 
Washington, convoying a lot of slaves, purchased daring hb official at- 
teodanoe in Chat eity, aJmost to the very doofs of the huts inleaded fbr thair 
resideoee* 
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Committee on the District of Columbia— ^d the bare idcidenta! 
introduction of the subject, on the discuftion of a bill granting 
permission to Edward Brooke to bring into the District two slaves, 
tiad well nigh set the House of Representatives in flame. The 
slaveholder, whenever the subject of emancipation within the 
District, or in any other way, is brought up, however inctdeiital ic 
may be, straightway vociferates^ to the free States' representatives 
* hands off-— don't touch this delicate subject — you know nothSnff 
about it — it belongs exclusively to us of the South, who know off 
nhout it — if you persist in meddling with it, the Union will fly to 
atoms — for we know, as surely as you abolish slavery in the 2)w- 
trictj you will attempt its abohtion in the States.* 

The logical dress of the outcry is this, < that if Congress choose 
to exert a power which is altogether uncontroverted, they will, 
therefore exert a power which no one has ever attributed to them, 
juid which they utterly disclaim.^ For further illustration— -I am 
iixlebted to my neighbor $1000, and refusing to pay, the coer- 
cion of the law is broDght to his aid. Called upon for my de* 
fence to the action, I admit, in the fullest manner, the justice of 
the claim— yet still plead, that if the court aid my adversary in 
the recovery of a. just debt, its aid will, therefore, soon be invoked 
for the recovery of an uiyust debt. Now, Sir, I ask, can there 
he any hearty desire in Congress, or in the people whom they 
represent, for the extermination of sldvery, my where, when the 
miijority are bullied by such threats, and satisfied with such logic 
as this P And is there not adequate cause to account for this 
lack of proper feeling and ric^ht opinion on the subject of slavery, 
to \ye found in these inculcations annually and eloquently urged 
in the very capital of our country — * that slavery irow, i$ not 
wrong — tfuit emancipation ought not to be eneouraged^ wikss m 
connection with expatriation and removal to ^Jriear--and that it it 
an impossible thing for the colored people to remain here free except 
in a stale of hopeless- degradation anaunhappiness ?' I cannot en- 
tertain a doubt, Sir, that you will perceive, and cheerfully admit, 
that such doctrines, if received by the community, naturally tend 
to produce the listlessncss of which I have been speaking: — 
whether or not they are Colonization doctrines, I leave to you and 
my readers to decide. 

2. Their appropriate tendency is to excite a malignant and 
persecuting spirit against the free colored people — and more rigor- 
ous enactments against the slaves. If this be the legitimate* re- 
sult, you, I know, v^^ll agree with me in saying, there is in it a 
shameful lack of magnanimity and manhood. For a peoj^e 
whom Grod has raised from small beginnings to be great and 
commanding — to whom be has opened his liberal hand, supply- 
ing every temporal want that they can feel— upon whom he nas 
bestowed liberty, civil, political, religious ; great moral and intelr 
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lectual power ; for such a people to descend from the * heaven 
kissing hilP on which they have been placed, to the low and 
odious task of persecuting a poor, a weak and defenceless class 
of our population, which we have, so far, done every thing to 
degrade ; nothing to elevate, — to abuse and vilify them, that they 
raay be compelled to ' consent * to expatriation ; and all this, too, 
under the plea of humanity, philanthropy, religion — Oh, Sir, it is 
a rank offence before God. He gives power, that it may be used 
for good, not for evil — for the protection of the helpless, not for 
their destruction-^and he has declared, that to visit the wido^v 
and the orphan, is evidence of that pure and undefiled religion 
with which be is well pleased. Nature — ^the moral constitution 
of man revolts against oppression of this kind : — For observe, 
Sir, a knot of sturdy lads imposing upon a puny and decrepid 
l)rother,— do not feelings of indignation at such conduct arise in 
your breast beyond the power of suppression ? I feel assured 
they (io, Sir, not only in yours but in the breast of every one who 
is not himself a tyrant Thus, opposed by the benevolence of 
God and the moral constitution of man, no such systeut can, on a 
great scale, be ultimately successful. 

However, to the proof, that this persecuting and rigorous spir- 
it, has been growing among us, since colonization principles have 
lieen generally received by the community. It is to be found, in 
the most unequivocal source — ^the laws of nearly all the slave 
Mt^ites. Take for specimens a few. I have seen the son of a 
white woman sold into perpetual flavery by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia — attempting to regain by legal process in a distant 
.State his long lost liberty. 

Has a free colored man, by his industry, secured for himself 
and those dependeat upon him, a permanent place of residence, 
or do the avails of his economy and exertions lie in real property ? 
Acta of banishment exist compelling him to remove within ninety 
days. Does he seek employment in distant commerce, or is he 
but a simple mariner on board a vessel entering the pyorts of sev- 
eral of the slave states, either for purposes of trade or through 
stress of weather? He is thrown into prison as a felon, and 
there detained at the Captain's cost [which eventually must be 
Aitl until the vessel is ready to depart. 

Is he charged with a criminal ofience? He is tried — not as 
formeriy, berore tribunals that were really competent to decree 
justice-^ut by commissions made up of men, selected for the 
moat part, without reference to their knowledge of the laws of 
the state, either civil or criminal. 

Does the mind of a slave rise above his low condition — does 
he thirst for knowledgf^, its i>roi>er food, and above all for that 
knowledge * which is liio eteiuai : ' His maeiter, should he teach 
Ubi» k aulyoctad to iodkunant and fine. Hiafbllowndave, sbouki 
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he instruct him, or should the free colored persoQ undertake the 
task, or give or sell him any book, he is whipped or fined, or 
whipped and fined at discretion. Does the intelligent free col- 
ored man look with compassion upon his bi*ethren, bond or free 
— ^behold their degradation — their ignorance ? Does .he witness 
how unpitied they go out of this world — how unprepared to enter 
upon that which is to come, — does he thence desire, with the seal 
of his Master, and as his minister, to declare to them the glad 
news that a Saviour has died for them, and loves them, and de- 
sires them to be eternally happy ; to impress upon thenri the pure 
and peaceable and comforting truths of his gospel ? — should he at- 
tempt it in Virginia, he is scourged — so is every free colored 
j;)erson or slave that listens to him. — These, Sir, and other kin- 
dred fruits are the results of a poUey which insists upon the ban- 
ish nient of the free colored people. 

3. — The influence of these principles is opposed to emancipa- 
tion. I am not unaware, that it has been supposed to be adjutory 
to emancipation ; and proof of this is offered in the 800 or 900 
slaves that have been transported to Liberia. The fact, that about 
this number have been emancipated by transportation to Africa is 
admitted. These are aU the instances of emancipation, that can 
be attributed to the influence of colonization principles— for, when 
they insist that emancipation should never be divorced from de- 
portation, the^ cannot lay claim to the many thousand who are 
emancipated m this country, that they may, if they choose, re- 
main here, and who have remained here. It would be an un- 
fair pretension, to ascribe to the influence of certain principled, 
effects, which they have no natural and inherent tendency to pro- 
duce? But it is very confidently believed and asserted, that the 
discussion of colonization throughout our country, has ineidinki- 
bit brought up the subject of slavery to public consideration — and 
that to this are to be set down the numerous emancipations that 
have been granted, where the beneficiaries have not been «iaX 
out of the country. I grant, it is probable, that in this way, 
many persons may have been led to see the duty of emanci(i8- 
tion, who would not, otherwise, have been conducted to a know- 
ledge of it. But would it not be altogether illogical to ascribe 
emancipations, in the country, to a principle that insnsted upon 
emancipations otU of the country? Fully as much so, it seems to 
me, as to ascribe the conversion of a man to the christian reliffion, 
to his havinff heard tlie ingenious arguments of an ir^fiM^ 
when, in truth, it may have been only the occasion upon which 
his mind discovered, for the first time, the weakness of infidelity, 
and the strength of the gospel. 

But, Sir, during all this time — these 16 or 17 years of gloom to 
the slave — what has not been lost to the cause of fi:iee&in and 
religion, by the subrtitution of a cowardly, madenUU ^mrmmtm of 
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slavery, for one which is manly and undisguised. If the sly and 
incidental presentation of it produce the cmfects with which it is 
credited, how much more rich, blessed, and abundant would they 
have been, had it been pressed openly and directly, yet kindly, 
npon the hearts and consciences and patriotism of this communi- 
ty ! It is to be feared, that we, who have been supporter^ of 
colonization, have, thro' ignorance, been instrumental in pro- 
longing, at least through one lifetime, the dark reign of slavery 
on the earth, and in sending one genenition of our fellow men, 
weeping witnesses of its bitterness, to a comfortless grave ! 

So thoroughly has been the inoculation of the public with the 
lentiment, that our slaves, if emancipated, must be removed from 
the country, that its effects are of surprising uniformity. Address 
m^ in this way — ^ Do you not believe that slavery is sinftd and 
in direct opposition to the principles of our government ? ' the 
reply — almost without exception — is, * what shall we do with our 
ilaves, if we manumit them ? Where shall we send them ? It 
m\\ never do, in the world, for them to remain among us — ^it is 
letter to retain them as they are, indefinitely in slavery, than to 
iberate them here.' This feeling has led to cases of great appa- 
«Dt inhumanity and uncharitableness. One of these has come to 
ny knowledge in so direct a manner, that I have no ground for 
bubting the truth of it in any particular. A person living in a 
lave State is the owner of a good looking young man, who is 
lennitted, on his parole of honor, to reside in Cincinnati — to re- 
seive the hire for his own services from the gentleman in whose 
employment he is — ^not, in anv part for his own use, but to be 
ransmitted according to his [toe slave's] discretion to his owner. 
He has learned to read and write, and has given, in his uniform 
vnducti the best evidence, that he is, in truth, as he professes to be, 
I Chriitian, He has never, in the least degree,- violated his in- 
egrity toward his owner, by retaining any of the fruits of his 
iwn toil, or by asserting his liberty as he might, at any time, do 
B Ohio. . His friends and connections are all residents of this 
iountry. This circumstance, united to a very unfavorable opinion 
if the present condition and future prospects of Liberia, has made 
iiTfi entirely averse to a removal thither. He has a strong de- 
ire to obtain his freedom, and has of&red for it a large sum. 
i\s offers have been steadily met by a refusal, tU any price — ^yet 
le has been promised hb liberQr gratuitously, if he will * consent' 
o emigrate to Liberia. To this he entertains an insurmountable 
epugnance — preferring to remain in his present condition, al- 
hough his noble spirit is almost worn down with its hopelessness. 
^ow, Sir, were it not for the prevalent opinion, that the colored 
nan, whatever may be his intellectual or moral elevation— can 
ever be respectable or happy among us, I doubt whether such 
case as this, calling for the deepest ifyropathy, the iQoat ^ 
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eommiflerBtioD, eouM have beeta fbimd in the privata aimabof 
Western slareiy. There is no coontry, in its best atatB, thil 
would not suffer loss by the banishment of such a man. 

4. — They are an opiate to the consciences of many, who 
would otherwise, in all prqjbabilit^, feel deeply and keenh^) ths 
injustice and the sin of slavenr. They are the purchase of a li^ 
tie more sleep, a little more slumber. I have friends, dear to me, 
who would, in integrity, rank with the Camilli, and the Fabricii, 
and in stren^ of christian principle, fall but little behind the 
martyrs of £e church, — ^who have thus been persuaded tp kj 
this flattering unction to their souls, ^ that under exUtmg ctrewa- 
stances ' it is right before Grod, by jy«fem, to take from the weak 
and the defenceless the daily proceeds of their labor, save wfatf 
may be sufficient to support them in a state for the continuance 
of the extortion. And who does not perceive slave^ to be tkU ? 
I am certain many of them will read this^ — such, I would aak, in 
all kindness, if, after having attended the meeting of a GoIonizatioD 
Society, and contributed to its support their ten, twenty, or, it may 
be, their fifty dollars ; or after naving heard a highJy wrongiit 
and eloquent colonization speech, they have not seen in veiy 
* dim efnilgence,' the noble oeclaratipn <^ our Patriot Fathers^ 
that all men are created equal 7 And heard in distant, and yet 
more distant peals, the thunder of Grod's word against the op- 
pressor of his poor ? 

5. — Colonization principles have, in a great degree, parahaed 
the power of the (rtitA, and of the ministry in the Soutn. That 
the messages of the gospel have comparatively but litde influeooB 
upon mind, in the exclusively planting sections of the conntryi 
where the number of slaves is great, will not be denied fay aqr 
impartial and considerate observer. This I am not incliiied 19 jj 
attribute to any defect in the inherent power of the great tru t hs 
as applicable to Southern mind — adapted by God so vrisely to the 
internal constitution of man. For there have been, and there an J 
yet, daily overturned by them, sins as besetting and as acfutd^ 
Htroying, as slavery. When I recollect, too, the condidon of the 
Roman Empire, at the time when Paul preached in her volupm- -^ 
ous metropolis, and throughout her scarcely less voluptuous te- ^ 
trarchies: the aggravated system of slavery that prevailed there 
—-the incontinence— the political corruption — the private vicfr— 
and that over all these Christianity chanted her mild triumphs, | 
I see no reason for distrusting her efficacy, when fairiy tried 
* upon any portion of our countrymen. But, when I further re- 
member, tnat he was partaker in no vicious custom of the ooon- 
try leading him to perpetrate injustice and to overtook mercy ; 
tlmt whatever impunty might be demanded by social manners, 
or authorized by municip^ institutions, he kept hknaeff syrc ; 
Ihaty whan thrown faHo the voiy midnight of Aoman poU a tkMit 
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yUHanUy was seen, emitting a clearer, purer and more 
hless Iu8tre — the secret of bis success is fully revealed, Be- 
it the present time, a professed follower of Paul and of 
aster — blessed, perhaps, with a sound education in letters 
;ience — ^versed in christian lore — ^brought up jjk the land of 
te ; with a mind revoltui^ against slavery and every form 
)res8ion ; see him, making his way to the South, ready, 
he fervor of a neophyte, to declare the messages of Gkxl's 
) aU for whom they vfere intended ; — see him, alniost as 
is the introduction to the scene of action is past, beginning 
x>r of love by utterly neglecting ' to preach the gospel to 
or ' — ^by lamenting the hard lot of masters^ the em of sla- 
-cotuplaining of me wickedness of the slaves,— excusing 
thing in the slaveholder except acts of cruelty that rouse 
hbornood to astonishment ; next^ marrying a widow, or a 
or a ^fortunBy with a retinue of his parishioners for her 
; aflerward, talking bravely of the price of cotton, and of 
> make it ; and, at mt, in desperation, drumming into si* 
bis agonizing and wailing conscience, by using the* very 
yf God^s love to justify man^s oppression ; — seeing all this, 
;ret of his unsuccessfulness is made as clear as noon-day. 
y has shorn him of his strength, and his hands are as indo- 
id uncertain in pointing out the way of life — if they point 
-as are the hanas of a chronometer to point out the progress 
3 during the last half hour previously to its running down, 
ra altogether unconscious of any feeling > which would 
»t me to utter an unkind word against ministers of the gos- 
the South. There are amongst them, I know, men of the 
terling principle, — who, so far as they are individually con- 
I, have Uved, and are yet living, elevated far above the pes- 
iJ influence of slavery. To such, in my apprehension, the 
lisinterested witnesses^I appeal for testimony in the case ; 
(k, if the marriages of poor ministers with widows rich in 
have not become so frequent os to take away from them 
casual » or * accidental ' character, — ^if they have not brought 
» reproach upon the cause of religion, — and if those gen- 
I, who have thus entangled themselves in the meshes of 
fy are not looked upon by the vCry people to whom they 
lent, and who are in the same condemnation as 'blind 
men, dumb dogs that cannot Imrk, sleeping, lying down to 
3r ?' And further, whether those gentlemen, who, on the 
scasions of their preaching, rebuke with all authori^r the 
ation of the Sabbath — ^the love of money, luxury, profanity, 
lerance, &c. &c. — who have been heard to pray with all 
, for the Poles, the Greeks, and all the down-trodden of 
n lands, have been ever hetml, in any of their public imo- ^ 
>n6, to prefer but one listless prayer for the oonvenioo of ^ 
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the slaveholder to the doing of jusdce — ^hit heart to the love of 
mercy, and that the two millions of his ' neighbors * lying in 
bondage before his eyes, might, by the force of cnristian printijJe 
be enlarged, and the oppressed among us go free ? And, yet | 
further, are not such slaveholding ministers somewhat wanner in 
their attachment to colonization, than the majority of other men? 
Do not they insist upon its capacity for the extermination of sle- 
very, as a reason why they do not themselves act more decisive- 
ly upon the subject ? and do they not, in frequent instances, be- 
come angry and indignant at those who attempt to agitate their 
consciences, by holding up their own duty in reference to sht- 
very right before them 7 * i 

But, sh-, I am not unaware, that it may be said, I am attaching | 
to colonization, consequences that flow solelv fh)m slavery, and 
that would be what they are, independently of colonization, or if it 
had never been thought of. I aomit ih the fullest manner the 
force of the remark. It contains the very substance of my ob- 
jection to colonization — which is, that, although not originating— 
colonization has taken up and sustained the vital principle of 
slavery, when it declares that slavery now is r^JU, Add to this, 
that, if it does not, in so many Vfords justify — it gives favor to an 
unscriptural, therefore unreasonable, prejudice against the col- 
ored man ; — ^it asserts the impotency or religion itself to efface it | 
— it practically converts this prejudice into the instrument bj 
which he is persecuted, until he * consent' to exile for life, among 
savage men and in a deadly clime. These principles, jointly or 
severally, are, in my view, objectionable ; and not the less so, 
1)ecause [introduced upon the heel of the Missouri question] they 
have ever since been vneldedby the power of talent, the authoriQ^ 
of patriotism, and the venerableness of religion, with an influence 
that has been pernicious to our own country — ^that has sat with 
nightmare pressure upon the cause of emancipation at home, as 
well as upon the cause of liberal principles throuffhout the world. 

When I assumed an agency for the American Colonization So- 
ciety, one of the grounds upon which I mainly rested my hopet 
of success, was the co-operation of ministers of religion and lapr- 
nien, in their example of inunediate emancipation and transmis- 
sion of their slaves to Liberia. From my earliest recollections of 
slavery, it seemed to be deplored by the religious, that they could 
not liberate theui to remain here^ with any reasonable prospect 
of conferring a benefit upon them. Nearly all the Ecclesiasdcal 
bodies in the United States, had passed Resolutions favorable to 

* I have beard it stated, and have no reason for doubting the fact-— that 
a member of a Christian church, in the State of Miasissippi, was heard ^ 
ray, tliat he would be delighted at the opportunity (f acting as jE?a;#cufum- 
er to a distinguished abolitionist of New York — if I mistake not, a mem- 
ber of the fame church. 
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Afncan eolonizadoD, declanng— often, in no very measured 
terms, the great advantages to be derived by the colored people 
from a removal to Africa, their proper home — and the facilities 
afforded by colonization for ridding ourselves of slavery without 
shock or inconvenience. Whilst, in common with others, I had 
taken up the opinion, that the slaves of the country, where they 
were humanely treated, were, as a class, superi(»r in worth to the 
free colored — I yet saw, that, with one consent, the kUter were 
advised to emigrate to Africa — not only on their own account, 
but for the purpose of christianizing and civilizing that deeply in- 
jured continent A fortiori, it seemed to me, that the slave should 
go, — ^and that now, no one could fail to see — and with delight, — 
Uiat, after years of lamentation, at last a gateway for christian 
enumeipation had, in the providence of God been opened, and a 
safe and happy home found for the poor slave, but no : and 
hear the reasons. — 

Agent. — * Why do you not send your slaves to Liberia, my bro- 
ther ?' 

Christian Slaveholder. — * They are not qualified to go.' 

A. — ^What! none of them ? — ^when you have been advishig the 
free people of color — ^the worst, as you aUege, in the whole corn- 
muni^, to emigrate.' 

C. S. — * Well, there may be some one or two of them who 
would do veiy^well in Liberia — but they don't want to go. I 
have told them they might go, and they positively refuse.' 

A. — ^ They do---do they ? Come now, brother, be honest, 
as before God — and tell me what means you have used to per- 
suade them. I suppose, of course, you have correct information 
concerning Liberia, or you would not have advised any one to 
emigrate wither. Have you, then, told them of the prosperity of 
the industrious-— of the religious privileses — the civil liberty ? 
Have you communicated to tnem a knowledge of the facts which 
satisfied you, that it was the proper home for the black man — 
that it was only there where he could be happy and free indeed ? 
Have you used that persuasive interest which your superior in- 
telligence, and a uniformly kind and ingenuous conduct toward 
him have necessarily given you ? or, have you, on the other hand, 
told him nothing about it ? Or, otherwise, that Liberia is in Af- 
rica — ^inhabited by naked savages, and lions and tigers, and all 
sorts of noxious animals, and venomous and devouring reptiles 
and serpents — that, it is six or seven thousand miles over the 
ocean, and that, if he chose, after hearing this, he might go and 
welcome ? [Here a pause.] Now, you say your slaves are un- 
willing to go ; I will test your sincerity — will you permit me to 
present the subject to them, with a promise on your part, that such 
of them, as choose to emigrate, may have the privilege of do- 
iiur flo ?' 
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C. S. — * Why, Mr, you are for piifthinfr thingn fbrwfird a llttfo 
too rapitlly — there is a tiine you know for all things, an Solomon 
8a3'8— and great enteqirizes move slowly, eppeciatly at first. And 
a» for your going among my neffroes to beat up for recruits, it 
would only serve to harass and perplex them — many of them 
have wives and husbands and children belonging to other plantftp 
tions, it would make such of them as woukl not go, uneasy and 
restless, and most likely create a hubbub among the neighbors — 
it would be cruel to separate husband and wife^^arents and 
ckUdren, This, every one wouM feel.' 

A. — 'Then, if I understand you, this whole matter, so fkr as 
you are concerned in it, is mere trickery — and all your protesta- 
tions in favor of emancipation — if a home eovid befiw^ for the 
slaves — wind, and nothing else.' 

C. S. — ' Not quite so fast, Mr. Agent — ^3rou know very well, 
it would not do to send out emigrants too rapidly. Suppose, 
now, that all the religious people of the South were to send out 
their slaves at onee— cannot any one, with half an eye, per* 
ceive, that it would break up the colony ?' 

A. — ' What you say might, in the case you have supposed, be 
verified — but it is a departure from the question with which we 
set out. I did not ask the reason why aU the religious people 
of the South do not send out their slaves, — hut why you do not ? 
Whatever might be the result, should all the religious i^avehoM- 
ei-s send out their slaves at once — ^your ten, fifl^n, or twenty, 
will not endanger the safety of the colony, especially if they be 
not sent away empty.' 

C. S. * The truth is, we cannot make such a great change 
in our domestic arrangements, as you would require, aUina mo- 
menu A little while hence, the colony will be better prepared to 
receive them, — then they can be sent. Meantime, they may be 
somewhat prepared by education for the change from slavery to 
freedom.' 

A. < In reply, I must say, if no one can do without his slavn, 
notp, — and au act upon this principle, the colony will scarcely ever 
be enlarged ; for the free people of color have almost ceased to 
emigrate to it. So, that your objection to the present incapadtj 
of the colony for receiving large accessions, may, by the very 
course you are pursuing, be always sustainable. But, afrain— 
are you really and earnestly engaged in educating yours ror fb- 
ture emancipation and domiciliation in Liberia — diking off from 
their daily labor ol^ twehcy thirteeny or fourteen houre, some two or 
three to teach them even the elements of learning. I fear you 
are trying to deceive yourself in this matter. And do you at- 
tempt to instruct them in the religion of the bible, whilst forcibly 
withholding from them the fruits of their daily toil — whilst you 
are doing, what scarcely a page of that book leaves uncondemn* 
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)d, and by which they tiy your character most closely, because 
hey have the deepest interest here ? Has it never occurred to 
rou, how vain and ineffectual is this attempt made by yoti, or any 
me in your situation ? And how great is the absurmtv to odu- 
iate in bonds those who are intend^ to be free 7 Besiae all this, 
—your laws forbid the instruction of slaves, and they are becom« 
Qg, every year, more rigorous. In all the South there is not, to 
ny knowledge, either day-school or Sunday-school for slaves. 
Tou are a law-abiding man, too— you will not violate the law 
landestinely ; how, then, tell me, are you preparing your slaves 
i>r this important change ? ' 

G. S. ' Why, really, Sir, when I come to look the thing right 
1 the face, I cannot affirm that much is doing in this way. But, 



je long and the short of the whole matter is, we cannot get 

I, by 
cmoving ourselves, give it up to the undisputed dominion oF 
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long in the South without slaves— and would you have us, 



)elial ? Under such circumstances I cannot believe that slavery, 
lild and mitigated as it ever ought to be, is so very wrong as it 
light appear m the abstracV 

A. — ' It is not difficult to furnish a full answer to this defence, 
r oppressing the weak, and wresting from them the fruits of 
heir toil be slavery, it must ever be wrong, allowinj^ the word of 
xod to be the test. No device of men-~^ither as mdi vidua Is or 
lations ; — ^no surrounding of themselves with circumstances, bow- 
ver peculiar they may be— even as peculiar as those now exist- 
Qg in the South, — can change the nature of truth, render the 
(Tord of God a nuUity, and obliterate the great obligation of man 
to do' unto others as he would they should do unto him.' And 
r the South cannot be held, even after the sort in which she now 
S under the dominion of the Truth, without a continual trespass 
gainst God's law, it is dread proof that God does not intend to 
old it — and that he is giving it up to a strong delusion for its 
verthrow. — In conclusion, to tolerate slavery, because it is mUd 
nd mitigatedy is in complete analogy with a defence of ourselves 
icainst the charge of injustice and oppression, by pleading that 
'e are not as iniquitous and tyrannical as we might heJ* 

C. S. — But, as you have mentioned the Bible — there were ser- 
ints — slavesy as I understand it, among God's own people, 
braham was a slave holder, and the Israelites — ^if not command- 
1, were permitted by God himself, to hold slaves. Now dpes 
)t this prove, conclusively, that in the mere essence of slavery, 

the forced and involuntary subjection of one man to the power 
id caprice of another, there cannot, per se, be any thing sinfbl 

wrong ? 

A. — ' ft is very true, that Abraham had servants — a large num- 
r of them. He was a prince, and one not of very small di- 
snsions for those times. His slaves — as you will have them to 

S 
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be — went out with him to battle, and constitated, exclmiyely, the 
army with which he routed four kings. Their interests were so 
doselv connected with his, that he had no doubt of their fidelity. 
Would you and your neighbors take out your slaves, in compa- 
nies and regiments — by thenuehes — armed cap-a-pie-— to resist 
a strong inviting foe, who had inscribed upon his banners ^ liber- 
tF to the captive— freedom to the slave .^' Or would not your 
first apprehension rather be, that they would make common 
cause with the invaders, and raise the fierce shout of the oppress- I 
ed determined to be free, 'give me liberty or ^ve me deadi'? ! 
But if these servants [subjects] of Abraham were — according to 
your translation, — slanjes, so were also the courtiers of King Saul, 
rfor they are called ' servants'] and the faithful little army of four 
hundred men, who adhered to David through all his persecutions 
by Saul — part of whom he employed in the delicate agency of 
ne^tiatins a marriage between himself and the accomplished 
Abigail. Further, if Grod saw proper to commute the punish- 
ment of death, to which, /or their sim^ he had condemned the 
Canaanites and some of the neighborin|f nations, for a mild and 
gentie slavery — and to appoint the Israehtes, in tiie latter as well 
as in the former case his executioners, — ^they [tiie Israelites] are 
equally guiltiess in both.' 

Again — ^the Israelites were commanded to extenninate the 
Canaanites, — and they did destroy ^at numbers of them : — Do 
men eo about nowadays, killing theur neighbors, and plead in jus- 
tification or excuse the carnage of the Canaanites! Or is poly- 
gamy contended for, at the present time, because Abraham, Ja- 
cob and David were polygamists ? Thus, Sir, you perceive that, 
when applied to cases completely analogical, your reasoning leads 
to conclusions, against whien every well ordered mind must revolt. 
Besides, when we come to examine, a little more closely, the in- 
stance cited by you of Canaanitish bondage — ^it will be found 
to di^r very widely in some of its most important features, from 
negro-slavery as it is seen in this country. God specially directed 
the Israelites to hold in gentle servitude, as a merciful commuta- 
tion of. punishment, — nations, or parts of nations, who,jfbr their 
tniquitiesy had been expressly condemned to utter extermination. 
To the people of this country he has given no direction to bold 
their African brethreli, [who, so far as we know, are not con- 
demned to destruction] in a bondage so rigorous, so mercUess, 
that, whilst it wastes and destroys the body, it tramples under 
foot every energy and kills every hope of the souL' — T will not 
say, that the whole of the above argument, thrown, ibr conven- 
ience, into the form of a dialogue, was presented on anv single 
occasion during my agency in the South-west But, it does 
«xhiUt a fair sample of the reasoning by which christian slave- 
b^den quiet their consciences, and satisfy themselves that ila- 
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Teiy is right, tw their peeyUar ck-eunuUmees, How far it indicates, 
the advance of correct sentiments on the subject of slaverir 
among slaveholders^— and to what extent their excuses and sub- 
terfuges are upheld by colonization principles, a$ they are actually 
addreised to the commmityi I shall leave for others to determine. 

Influence of Colonization on the Free People of Color, 

3. — I now propose, in the second place, to speak of the in- 
fluence of the spirit of colonization upon the free people of color. 
It will be admitted, I think, by eveiy one acquainted with its 
history, that it originated in feelings of kindness toward the 
colored people, as well as in prospects of future good to the 
whites. So long ago as 1777, Mr. JiBfTerson proposed to the 
legislature of Virginia, that all the o£&pring of slaves, bom afler 
that time, should be free at their birth — brought up at public ex- 
pense—educated, according to their geniuses, to the arts, sciences, 
or tillage — and furnished with every convenience for emigration 
to such a place as might be provided for them. Mr. Jefferson was 
but a little distance in the rear of the abolitionists of the present 
day — his scheme embracing an immediate abrogation of slavery, 
except in reference to the slaves then in being ; and leaving emi- 
gration — as it would seem right it should be---entire]y to the fu- 
ture option of the colored man. It did not wring from the weak 
their < consent' to vemoval, by presenting the alternative of 
hopeless slavery on the one hand, and banishment from their na- 
tive land on the other — but left them free, to choose whether they 
would remain here as freemen, or migrate, in the same charac- 
ter, to another home that would please them better. This plan, 
taken in connexion with Mr. Jefferson's sentiments expressed, 
elsewhere, on the subject of slavery, leaves no doubt, that the 
primordia of colonizatidn, originated in charitable feelings to- 
wards those who were sufiering before his eyes ; for, whatever 
may have been Mr. Jefferson's sentiments on other subjects — 
wherever human liberty, or national justice was jrestrained, he 
was the friend and advocate of all from whom it was withheld — 
l)e they while or red or black. 

Nor will I attribute to the excellent Dr. Finley, in whose mind 
the whole scheme of colonization first attained its full develope- 
ment, any other sentiments, how much soever they may have 
been mingled with indefensible error and prejudice — than (hose 
of the most charitable kind toward the free colored class, when, 
in a letter to a friend he says — ^ The longer I live to see the 
wretchedness of men, the more I admire the virtue of those who 
devise, and with patience labor to execute plans for tlie relief of 
the wretched. On this subject, the state of the free blacks has 
▼eiy much occupied my mind. Their number increases greatly 
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and their wretchedness, too, as appears to me. Every thing 
connected with their condition, including their color, is against 
them ; nor is there much prospect, that their state can be greatly 
meliorated whilst they continue among us. Could not the rich 
and benevolent devise means to form a colony on some part of 
the coast of Africa, similar to the one at Sierra Leone, which 
might gradually induce many free l^lacks to go and 8ettle---devis- 
ing for them means of getting there, and of protection and sup- 
port till they were established, &c. &c.'? 

With Dr. Finley, the object was one of a venr simple and un- 
mixed character ; one to which no reasonable objection could be 
Htnrted, and which, I am inclined to think, would, if confined 
strictly to its proper limits, answer better than the present more 
extended scheme, for buildins up a Christian colony y and for erv- 
iHzif^ and ehrisHamzing Anica. But in it we see no preten- 
8100 to its being the practicable, the only practicable, plan of re- 
lieving our country irom slavery. 

Dr. Finley, doubtless, intended, by his scheme, the permanent 
benefit and exaltation of the whole class of free colored people. 
If so, he was led into the error into which, I think he tell, by 
contemplating, with great intensity of feeling, nothing but the 
down-trodden state of that peonle among us— throwing altogether 
out of the range of his vision the causes which produced it, and 
forgetting the energy of those great principles, asserted first 
by this nation, and even yet received by a great majority of 
it as undeniable and self-eindeht, and which might still be 
plucked from their drowning state, for its fuller melioration 
and correction here. He^ supposed, it was easier to remove 
from the country those who were the subjects of this de- 
«r ndation, than to successfully combat and overthrow the preju- 
<lices and false principles which produced it. He fell into a sim- 
ilnr mistake witn those, who think, that slavery can be extermina- 
ted, by transporting to another country, such of the slaves as may 
be liberated amone us, without having first ^ven the death-blow 
to slavery, itself the producing principle, — and forgetting, that the 
few who would be emancipated, under such circumstances, 
would be only the superflmty occasioned by the generative power 
of the principle, and their abstraction but lopping off the dead 
and unsightly branches of the Upas, and giving to it more come- 
liness and vigor. 

Had he been in Turkey, and seen some thousands of christ- 
ians in the same condition as that occupied by the free colored 
people in the United States, rearing their families under all the 
oppressions of that government as they are exercised upon those 
who are even nominally christians, it would have been an act of 
benevolence, to persuade them to remove — albeit, to a wild and 
tmsetded ooait,*— and, of still greater benevolence, to have pro- 
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vided the means for their transportation. Why ? because, neither 
the giyoernment of Turkey, nor the moral structure of TvrkUh 
society contains in it any principle acknowledged by all to be ' un- 
deniable,' * self-evident,' — ^which could be held up and uiged and 
traced in its consequences, before the people and those in power, 
of sufficient efficacy to condemn their juractice. They are, both, 
constitut»l(upon the principle/ that it is right to persecute a 
' christian doff' — ^to kick him, spit upon, deny him all lesal privi- 
leges, and if lie mve any, the slightest provocation, to oowstring 
faira. Under sudi circumstances — where neither the Oovemmeni 
nor pubKc sentimerU acknowledge any principle sanitary and 
Qorrective of oppression,— •effi>rts tending to any other object than 
^e removal at the oppressed from the scene of their sufferings, 
would justly be deemed enthusiastic and absurd. 

But now widely difj^rrait is the case here ! Does the advocate 
of slavery assert, that it is right to oppress a fellow-creature, be- 
cause Crod has given him a complexion unlike what he has be- 
stowed upon us ? — ^to subject him to all the weight of the law, 
whilst there is wrested from him all its power for his protection ? 
Does the slaveholder say, it is right that slavery, with all its soul- 
kiUine enormities, as well as with its lesser evili, should be con- 
tinued ? To meet this, vrith what powerful armor has God 
clothed the American patriot and christian ! Shall he consent to 
extinguish slavery, by removing its redundaney%—^ process that 
may be carried on for a hundred years, and, then, leave our 
< last state worse than the first Or to compass sea and land, 
that he may find some hole or comer for the thrusting away 
of the free colored man, sad, sick at heart, by reason of oppress- 
ion ? — ^that the slaveholder may repose in all the voluptuousness 
of the most undisturbed quiet r Or shall he not rather raise the 
slaveholder'jl^earth-directed vision to the clear arch of the sky, 
and bid him there read words that are eternal in the Heavens, 
' whatsoever ye would that men sJiould do unto you, do you even so 
unto them,' with its noble commentary ^oilmen are created equal, 
and have rights that are tndUenable, to life, Uberiy and the pursuit 
of happiness!' Shall he not rely upon me salutary operation of 
great principles sanctioned by Groa, and declared by man to be 
^ tmdeniable ;' that are of sufficioit efficacy, wherever they are 
ably and honestly nrffed, for the reformation of every unjust and 
pernicious usage in the land^ rather than upon some poor shift, 
some conscience-calming expedient for the present exigency, 
whilst future exigencies — going into eternity, it may be — ^to which 
it is totally inadequate, are lefl entirely unprovided for. 

The error of Dr. Finley, and of those who thought with him, 
is to be found in their attempt to convey away the bitter waters, 
whilst they lefl in full flow the fountain that was continually 1*6- 
newing diem; — ^in their essaying to remove the firee colored 
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people from the infhienc& of a false and destruetive principle^ 
whilst the principle itself was still permitted to exist, vigorousiy 
producing and reproducing its baleful effects — instead of meetioff 
it at it^ rety origin and stopping it there. The wrong vraetiee of 
oppression — the unjust denial to the free colored class of the 
charitable conduct of a refined and christian peofde, should have 
been boldly met by the rigid principles of men's equality, and 
their duty to each other as soeial beings. 

But it was not long before the benerolent object of Dr. Finl^ 
was greatly perverted, and the benefit that was intended for the 
free colored man — his chief aim was made- secondary to the pol^ 
cy of sending niVn away.* At first, the apparent benevolence of 
the enterprise moved the spirits of some of the fhee people of 
color, and not a few of them were preparing, doubtless, as true 
heralds of the cross, to bless benighted AfHca. Emigrants offer- 
ed themselves in greater numbers than the means of the Sodety 
were competent to send out. Seeing this, the philanihropy of 
the enterprising was thrown somewhat in the back-ground, or 
became, with many, merely auxiliary to the noUcy of sending out 
of the country the whole of the free colorea population. In this 
way, it was recommended to the most determined slaveholder. 
He was reminded, that the free colored man was a ' nuisance' to 
the white — a source, almost the only one, of disquiet and discon- 
tent to the slave, — that he was boundlessly degraded and vicious, 
polluted and polluting all around him, — and, that the fact of his 

* I am bere reminded of the very great resemblance this case bears, in 
its must promiuent features, to that of the Indians, who have been moved 
upon, in nearly the same manner, to " consent " to leave their lands within 
the limits of several of the states. To these unhappy people — unhappy be- 
cause cruelly treated by those upon whom they, as children, cast themselves 
for protection — it was urged, that the encroacfiments and laxliBssness of the 
whites would render their situation, whilst they remained near them, too 
grievous to be borne — tliat, tiiey would be fax happier when separated from 
U3, in a country entirely under their own control---and, in conclusion, that 
this advice Was dictated by humanity — by a pure regard for their wel- 
fhre. What was the Indian's reply 1 " 'Tis trne, our situation, owing to 
the causes you have mentioned, is bad enough, but is it not made so by your 
negligence of right, and disregard of the most solemn stipulations 1 * Will 
you, by your injustice— your fraud — your force, create the necessity which 
makes it expedient for us to remove to a wilderness, and then, by persuade 
ing us to fly from its destructive influence, claim the praises of phdanthro- 
py and humanity 1 Strange reasoning this !— since it leads to tne conclu- 
sion, that the greater your friends, the louder will be the .plaudits you wilt 
gather for good toill to the poor Indian. Where are your treaties, by 
which you are bound solemnly before God and the world to conduct your- 
selt^ towards us, at least, with justice 1 Go, tell your countrymen to re- 
strain their avarice, withhold their force, repress their injustice — purify 
and elevate their morals, and not approach us with the disgusting skeleton 
of poHcy dc»cked out with the tawory vestments of humanitv. Away with 
your hymanity that is based on^elfishness, we'll none of it.' 
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SO, might alwa]^ remain as strong as it then was for scbh pi 

% such an ar^^wmerU^ it was asserted with ceaseless repetH V^ 

hat in this degraded state he must continue as long as he 

\ among us — ^that here his couditiou was irretrievable, hopo- 

n ^ne, it was an ' ordination of Providence.' AH this was 

unted hy poMOM to our humanity. And the free colored 

for Am encouragement was told, that the whole field of hon- 

ambition lay open before him; that he mi^ht, in the land 

fathers, engage in the high offices of legislation — in the 
1 ministrations of the altar — and in laying the foundations 
reat people, a mighty christian nation, before whose feet the 
ess idolatries of Africa's unnumbered tribes would fall in 
\o the ground. 

this sounds well, — but it will be found, on examination, to 
1 principles at variance with each other and mutually de- 
ve. Let us suppose these motives to be addressed to an in- 
nt free man of color, would not his train of reflections, most 
)ly, be somewhat of this kind? ' I belong, then, to a class, 

the white man declares to be a rmUaince, If this be true, 
las produced it? His own conduct. What has this been, i 

course of systematic neglect, contempt, abuse — withholding ., 

IS every franchise and immunity of the government whose ClZ 

cy, he says, is to elevate and ennoble those who exercise / 

We were thrown out from the charnel-house of slavery, , 

nt, unconscious of the want, unable to appreciate the ad- H 

;es of education — our families cut ofiT from all associates, 

the degraded slave, or the polluted and polluting white: — 
hat has been done for us? Whilst the white man has es- ^' 

ed, at great expense of life and treasure, schools for the 

and the Hottentots — for the Indian of Ceylon and the 
of New-Zealand; whilst he has his missionary, on the one pt 

plying with untiring step his course to the summit of the M> 

Mountains, and, on the other, scaling the wall of China t^ 

^e that Truth which makes men * ^ree indeed' — what has ('■ 

le, what is he doing, for the dasa^ whose ignorance and 1^ 

nust be daily witnessed, and whose wants must be fully K 

1? Nothing, nothing, nothing. What confidence, then, •'* 

properly repose in a benevolence acting only afar off, whilst * 

ects so much at hand-An that charity which will despatch P^ 

I of missionaries to Africa, whilst it will not su))ply one to f^ 

ns here, though fainting — perishing for the bread of life? IP 

\t manner am I to estimate the sincerity of men — aye, of t ' 

m men too— who, in one breath, tell me ; their prejudices T* 

t us whilst here, are insurmountable, but, that they vaniahi V* 

v^e are removed from them some six or seven thousand 
-that whilst we remain here, reUgion itself is incompetent 
roy them, — ^but that when it acts across an ocean it pos^ 
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wondrous, overmastering potency, for their extirpation ; 
who say, that here, under the restraints of wholesome laws, with 
the presence of the whites to check and control us, we are utterly 
unfit, hecause of our moral and intellectual depravity, for the en- 

annent of the lowest privilege — ^yet, forsooth, would fling us, 
th all our stupidity, our inexperience, our vileness and in&ny, 
in one unbroken and reeking mass, upon a distant land, — un- 
checked by wholesome laws or animated by virtuous example— to 
do what.^ To carry on a system of piracy?— of robbery?— or to 
establish a factory for conducting a commerce in the blood and 
gore and groans of our fellow-men? No: it is not in these occu- 
pations we are to be employed, and for which it would seem, om 
oenefaetors being witnesses^ we are well fitted, but it is — O, won- 
deruil adaptation ! to christianize and civilize one hundred mil- 
lions of heathen ! ! 

Again — ^if we are a nuisance now, by what necessity are we al- 
ways to remain so? Are we incapable of improvement — ^impene- 
trable to those great tniths by which man's mind is enlifffatened— 
liis heart purified and he made ta freeman indeed^ This cannot 
be asserted without impugning God's word. What, then, will 
make up this evierlasting pressure? Prgudiee, prejudice — so pro- 
claimed * before all Israel, and before the Sun 1' We have none 
against the whites. Deeply injured, neglected, vilified as we 
have been, we are willing to pass it all by, take a lowly station, 
and cheerfully acknowledge their superiority. But how is this 
temper reciprocated? By still accumulating abuse. They say 
of us, as a class, we are diseased, sick, ready to die, and yet, 
by emigration to Liberia, would they suck from us the most 
healthKil blood that circulates in our system. They declare by 
their kn^ttage — by their lawSy an inflexible purpose to grant no 
mitigation of our ills, unless we respond harmoniously to their 
poUcy in sending us away. How then can we in a matter so im- 
portant to us — so far from our homes — so irremediable, if it fail, 
crust to those whose rigor of temper no concesidon can soflen — 
whose selfish policy is the substance, our good but the accident^ 

But further, why are we spoken of as a elassl why do they 
llurow together the good, the bad, the indifiTerent, and make of 
them one mass, baptized by the name of nuisance, when they deal 
not thus with other men ? I do not perceive that men of black 
hair and of light* colored hair — of black eyes and blue eyes— of 
low stature and hiffh stature, are spoken of in classes, to which 
any moral or intellectual designation is given. No: each one is 
judged by his own merits-^nor are they mixed up with the vices 
Und demerits of others to make a foul and unsightly lump. Tins 
Common-sense and common-charity measure of judgment and 
treatment is all that I have a right to ask, it is all I desire, and 
jm t iu cannot withhold it 
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But, more than all, we are especially ohnoxions to the slave- 
holder. Here is the spring of all this preparation. My fellow- 
man is in bofKlage — the sight of a freeman of his own color re- 
leased from chains will make the slave more restless under his ; 
and the slaveholder, with his hand on the throat of my father, ray 
brother, ray sister or my mother, must by all means, be kept tran- 
quil and undisturbed — his property in man must be untouched, 
whilst he is robbing him of the use of the limbs and muscles that 
God gave, and of the daily products of their toil. And this is the 
sum and substance of this mighty charity ! We are to be driven 
from the country as a nuisance — we are to be persuaded, by un- 
ceflLsing reiteration, that such we are note, and so we must remain, 
to all, — ^but especially to the unrelenting slaveholder.' ' O ! my 
soul come not thou into their secret — unto their assembly mine 
honor be not thou united.' 

I will not undertake to decide upon the justness of all these re- 
flections. I only say, they are such as may very naturally be ex- 
pected to arise in the mind of an intelligent free colored person, 
on the presentation of colonizing motives for removal. That 
they are, however, nearly allied to such as are really enter- 
tained by him, we may be led to {M^sume, from the result of col- 
onizing efforts upon the class to which he belongs. In the 
commencement of the scheme, — whilst it was recommended chiefly 
as one of benevolence to the colored freeman and native African, 
it engaged in some small degree, the attention^ of the colored peo- 
ple in the northern states. But so soon as it was urged as a 
stroke of policy ^ — and as such, (accompanied with great vilifica- 
tion of the colored people,) pressed upon the Southern JBlaveholder, 
the whole plan was broken up, so far as they were concerned. 
Benevolent persons, too, among the whites, entertaining senti- 
ments of kindness toward the blacks ; many of whom had su})- 
ported colonization on the ground that it bid fair to confer upon 
tbetn great benefits, so soon as they discovered, that benevolence 
to the oppressed wuh prctctically, but the banner on the outer wall, 
whilst the great citadel of the plan was in the ^o^ic^ of removing 
from amongst us a neglected class of men, whom we had branded, 
* nuisance,^ and who were viewed as a hindrance to tjie peaceful 
perpetuation of slavery, they not only revolted from it, but so 
easy a task did they find it, to expose the repugnancy of the prin- 
ciples upon which it was conducted, that they were enabled, very 
soon, to produce an opinion concurrent with their own, amongst 
all the colored population of the North. 

The free colored people of the South, and of the South-west, 
more particularly of the latter, have, at no time, manifested much 
interest in the enterprise. In Cincinnati, there is, among this 
class, an utter hostility to Liberian Emigration. Their temper on 
the subject of removal, at all, was, doubtless, greatly exacerbated. 
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converpion of the riRtii'Ps who come within the sphere of its ac- 
tion, will rfttlur ".y,i :■■* • i;:. ..-' i' ■ 'v ?o:.\fM>i;m. This position 
will, ^:i 1 think, Im; t\i!ly eij|.jKiit( n, uot only by the history of all 
other nominally Chrit^tian colanies in modern times, but by facts 
already existing and ascertained, going to prove the unfavorable 
influence of the colony upon the surrounding tribes. 

The discovery of America was made by a man professedly 
and no doubt ^ally a. Christian. The country of his birth, and 
that under whose patronaj^e his voyages were conducted, es- 
pecially the latter, were eminently refined, brave and chivalrous. 
The colonies planted by Columbus were made up of men who 
were nominally Christians^ and enterprising, nor is it disputed 
that there were among them individuals of decided and deep- 
toned piety, ^f ore than this cannot be said of the adventurers to 
Liberia. — And as for the natives^ have any ^ver been found so 
well characterised to win the regards and conciliate the love of 
men, as those described by Columbus in a letter to the King and 
Queen of Spain, as " so affectionate, so tractable, and so peace- 
able, that I swear to your Highnesses, there is not a better race 
of men nor a better country in the world — ^they love their neigh- 
bors as themselves — their conversation is the sweetest and mild- 
est in the world, and always accom])anied with a smile ?" Can 
the imagination bring up before us circumstances more favorable 
than those which were here realized by the colonists, for the ex- 
hibition of the Christian character ? And where, afler an experi- 
ment of 300 years, are all these j)eople ? Civilized ? — Christian- 
ized ? Of the Smith Americans, there are miserable, abject rem- 
nants ; of the Islanders, there is scarcely a human being left, to 
testify to the Christian efforts of this Christian colony. 

Are we sending to Liberia better men — more regardful of jus- 
tice and mercy — or more strongly animated by the Christian 
spirit, than the pilgrim fathers of New England ? Yet, where 
are the aborigines of that country ? Are they Christianized ? 
No : the scorching; spirit of colonial Christianity has utterly con- 

In his intercourse with the aborigines of this country, William 
Penn, more fully than any other of the colonial proprietaries, ex- 
hibited to their contemplation the lovely portrait of the Christian 
negotiator, moving high above the gross region of subtlety and 
deceit Notwithstanding this great and attractive example of 
justice and magnanimity, yet do we find in the history of the 
aborigines of Pennsylvania, the same result as in all the other 
colonies — ^they were either destroyed, or in wretched remnants, 
driven back forther and farther into the wilderness. The great 
majority of the colony possessed but little of the spirit of Penn. 
Nor, indeed, is it to be expected, that adventurers to distant coun- 
trios, merely/or the sake of gain, (and of this description th« 
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great body of colonists will always be,) where it is to be acquired 
by coin.'Jioivre with Stivajre* l^ii )r i.it auil luiahle to appreciate the 
value of their commodities, will fail — forgetful of principle and 
right — ^generally to seek those advantages in their tramc that 
superior intelligence can so easily secure to them— especially in 
the absence of a well regulated public sentiment, as in older 
countries, to brand such over-reaching with disgrace. Now, sir, 
if all these instances of colonization in modern times, undertaken 
under the most favorable circumstances, and by some of the most 
pious and distinguished men, have utterly miscarried in the work 
of Christianizing and civilizing the heathen, what can be urged to 
encourage the expectation that the colony of Liberia, or any 
other nominally Christian colony, planted on the coast of Africa, 
will be permanently beneficial to the aborigines of that continent ? 

But I am encountered here with an exception to the theory es- 
tablished by these facts : — The European colonists differed in 
color from the natives of countries where they established thern- 
f«elves ; whereas the^negro colonist of this country goes to Africa 
with all the advanUiges of similar color and physical conforma- 
tion. I grant, that this circumstance did at one time appear to 
me entitled to considerable weight ; but the testimony of Govern- 
or Pinney, united to other testimony of the same character, show- 
ing the relation of the colonists and the natives, has very much 
diminished its weight, and furnished, agreeably to my apprehen- 
sion, reasons for believing there are causes as complecelyi re))ui- 
81 ve between the native African and the colonist from the United 
Suites, US any that can be found in color or form. This gentle- 
man, writing from Monrovia, in February last, says — " The na- 
tives are, as to wealth and intellectual cultivation, related to the 
colonists, as the negro of America is to the white man, and this 
f ict, added to their mode of dress, which consists of nothing 
usually but a handkerchief around the loins, leads to the saijie 
distinction as exL<ts in America between colors. A colonist of 
any dye, [and many of them there are of a darker hue than the 
Vey or Dey, or Kroo or B.issa] would, if at all respectable, think 
hi 'nself degraded by marrying a native. The natives are, in fact, 
meiiiaLs, I mean those in town) and sorry am I to be obliged to 
say, that from my limited observation, it is evident, that as little 
effort is tnade by the colonists to elevate them as is usually made 
by the higher class in the United States to elevate the lower.' 

The Rev. Samuel Jones, a colored man, and a Baptist 
preacher, sent out by the Colonization Society of Georgetown, 
Ohio, on a visit of exploration to Liberia, speaking on the same 
subject, says — " I saw in all the schools but one or two natives — 
and none were present the two Sabbaths I preached in the co- 
lony. The natives generally fear the colonists, and they (the 
colonists) say it is necessary that they should, that they may not 

4 
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and their wretchedneas, too, as appears to me. Eveiy thing 
flonnected with their condition, including their color, is against 
them ; nor is there much prospect, that their state can be greatly 
meliorated whilst they continue among us. Could not the rich 
and benevolent devise means to form a colony on some part of 
the coast of Africa, similar to the one at Sierra Leone, whidi 
might gradually induce many free l^lacks to go and settled-devis- 
ing for them means of getting there, and of protection and sup- 
port till they were established, &c. &c.'? 

With Dr. Finley, the object was one of a venr sbnple and un- 
mixed character ; one to which no reasonable objection could be 
started, and which, I am inclined to think, would, if confined 
strictly to its proper limits, answer better than the present more 
extended scheme, for buildins up a Christian colony, and for enh 
iUzing and ehrisiiamzing Anica. But in it we see no preten- 
81 on to its being the practicable, the only practicable, plan of re- 
lieving our country irom slavery. 

Dr. Finley, doubtless, intended, by his scheme, the permanent 
benefit and exaltation of the whole class of free colored people. 
If so, he was led into the error into which, I think he rell, by 
contemplating, with great intensity of feeling, nothing but the 
down-trodden state oi that people among us — throwing altogether 
out of the range of his vision the causes which produced it, and 
forgetting the energy of those great principles, asserted first 
by this nation, and even yet received by a great majority of 
it as undemable and self-evident, and which might still be 
plucked from their drowning state, for its fuller melioration 
and correction here, He^ supposed, it was easier to remove 
from the country those who were the subjects of this de- 
fr 'idation, than to successfully combat and overthrow the preju- 
<iices and false principles which produced it. He fell into a sim- 
ilnr mistake witn those, who think, that slavery can be extermina- 
ted, by transporting to another country, such of the slaves as may 
be liberated amone us, without having first ^ven the death-blow 
to slavery, itself the producing principle, — and forgetting, that the 
few who would be emancipated, under such circumstances, 
would be only the superfluity occasioned by the generative power 
of the principle, and their abstraction but lopping ofiT the dead 
and unsightly branches of the Upas, and giving to it more come- 
liness and vigor. 

Had he been in Turkey, and seen some thousands of christ- 
ians in the same condition as that occupied by the free colored 
people in the United States, rearing their families under all the 
oppressions of that government as they are exercised upon those 
who are even nominally christians, it would have been an act of 
benevolence, to persuade them to remove — albeit, to a wild and 
tmsettled coast, — and, of still greater benevolence, to have pro- 
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vided the means for their transportation. Why ? because, neither 
the government of Turkey, nor the moral structure of TvrkUh 
society contains in it any principle acknowledged by all to be * un- 
deniable,' ^ self-evident,' — which could be held up and inged and 
traced in its consequences, before the people and those in power, 
of sufficient efficacy to condemn their jNractice. They are, both, 
constituted! upon the principle^ that it is righJt to persecute a 
' christian doff* — ^to kick him, spit upon, deny him all lesal privi- 
leges, and if ne nve any, the lightest provocation, to bowstring 
faira. Under sudi circumstances — where neither the Oovemment 
nor pubtie sentisnent admowledge any principle sanitary and 
corrective of oppression, — efforts tending to any other object than 
^e removal of the oppressed from the scene of their sufferings, 
would justly be deemed enthusiastic and absurd. 

But now widely differrait is the case here ! Does the advocate 
of slavery assert, that it is right to oppress a fellow-creature, be- 
cause Crod has given him a complexion unlike what he has be- 
stowed upon us ? — ^to subject him to all the weight of the law, 
whilst there is wrested from him all its power for his protection ? 
Does the slaveholder say, it is right that slaveiy, with all its soul- 
killing enormities, as well as wim its lesser evil^ should be con- 
tinued ? To meet this, with what powerful armor has God 
clothed the American patriot and christian ! Shall he consent to 
extinguish slavery, by removing its redundancy!^— ^ process that 
may be carried on for a hundred years, and, then, leave our 

< last state worse than the first Or to compass sea and land, 
that he may find some hole or comer for the thrusting away 
of the free colored man, sad, sick at heart, by reason of oppress- 
ion ? — ^that the slaveholder may repose in all the voluptuousness 
of the most undisturbed quiet .^ Or shall he not rather raise the 
slaveholder'^^earth-directed vision to the clear arch of the sky, 
and bid him there read words that are eternal in the Heavens, 
' whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do you even so 
unto Ihem,^ with its noble commentaiy ' dU men are created equal., 
and have rights that are inaUenabley to Ufe, Uberty and thejpwrsuit 
of happvnessP Shall he not rely upon me salutary operation of 
great principles sanctioned by God, and declared by man to be 

< vndeniahle ;' that are of sufficient efficacy, wherever they are 
ably and honesdy Qi^ed, for the reformation of every unjust and 
pernicious usage in the land^ rather than upon some poor shift, 
some conscience-calming expedient for the present exigency, 
whilst future exigencies — going into eternity, it may be — to which 
it is totally inadequate, are lefl entirely unprovided for. 

The error of Dr. Finley, and of those who thought with him, 
is to be found in their attempt to convey away the bitter waters, 
whilst they lefl in full flow the fountain that was continually re- 
newing them; — in their essaying to remove the free colored 
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rise and destroy them. One man, a licensed ezlMrter of the 
Baptist denomination, went so far as to say the natives ought to 
be slaves, and he debated the subject with me quite warmly. 
In fact, the relation between the colonist and native is very 
similar to that between master and slave." " All the colon- 
ists who can afiford it, have a native or two to do their work. 
The natives never so into the house, but always eat and sleep 
in the kitchen. When they ^o to the door to speak to the 
masters, they always take their hats off, as though they de- 
sired to be very submissive."* 

The Commercial Advertiser of New York, a newspaper 
warmly supporting the cause of colonization, on the arrival 
. of the schooner Eklgar a few days since from Liberia, says ; 
<^ All the information we have from the colony, represents 
the pride, luxury and extravagance of those settlers wno have 
been prosperous in trade there, as highly reprehensible. 
Almost every family has a number of natives employed as 
native servants, and even among the families of emancipated 
slaves who have been sent there, though themselves entirely 
dependent for their support, yet they' are i^o lazy even to 
brmg water; and declare themselves free, and employ natives 
as their servants." 

The Rev. Mr. King of Tennessee, late agent of the Ten- 
nessee Colonization l^ciety, who went out in the Ajax, in 
company with Mr. Jones mentioned above — told me, not long 
since, that the Colony had produced so little effect upon the 
costume of the natives, that the^ were yet to be seen wander- 
ing and loun^ng in the street, m the state of almost nudity, 
described by Mr. Pinney. 

The same gentleman whilst in Liberia, became acquainted 
with the Reverend Mr. CsBsar, an Episcopal clergvman, much 
respected. By him he was told, that although the last war 

* The constitution of the colony prohibits iovoluntarv^ slavery — except 
for crime ; yet, what kind of a barrier does a paper prohibition oppose to 
a vitiated state of public sentiment % Is it not a matter that should be 
deeply pondered by Christian slaveholders incur own country, how far their 
example may contribute to bring about and sanction the enslavement of the 
natives by tne colonists 1 Is it not probable that the edge of detestation 
of slavery would be somewhat dulled among them on their recollecting 
that their friends in the United States, looked upon by them, it may be, as 
eminent preachers and Christians, still hold their fellow men in bcmdoge t 
How many plausible pretexts might be found for turning into a cotton, or 
coffee, or sugar plantation, some half a dozen or more oi these nearly naked 
nomadic ladies and gentlemen, that they might be better fed and clothed 
than tliev could clothe and feed themselves — and have the additional bendit ci 
now ana then hearing the goRpel preached, to the salvation of their souls ! 
How easily might they fill their mouths with arguments that were formerly 
deemed good for the African slave trade, and now ibr the domeitic slaye 
trafe, and for the continuance of slavary among usl 
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(March, 1839) with the natives, in which there were many 
of them killed, was popular, and considered gloriotu for the 
colony, yet the ostenstole cause of it was not the real cause ; 
— and that the latter was to be found in the resentment of a 
keen and active trader hy the name of Thompson, originat- 
ing in disappointment at not receiving a due reciprocation of 
presents made by him with the purpose of aavancing his 
traffick with the natives.* 

But, Sir, has it ever been known, that Commercial estab- 
lishments have proved to be sources of religious knowledge 
and improvement to the heathen, among whom they have 
been placed ? The colony of Liberia is emphatically one of 
this character — ^there exists in it, according to all accounts, a 
rage for trade. Let us recur for a moment to the history of 
religious efforts among our neighboring Indians. Who, 
amongst us, would ever think of encouraging a trading station, 
or company of petty shop-keepers, (such as could be induced 
to emigrate for gam) and upnolding them, as the best means } 

of diffusing a knowledge of Christianity among the Indians, j 

as missionary stations ! ! I will venture to say, that among | 

the greatest obstacles the true missionary has to encounter in |i 

recommending << Christ" to our aboriginal natives, is the in- |C 

fluence, direct and indirect, of such establishments. When | 

we consider their object, we cannot be at a loss, for an instant, L 

to arrive at this conclusion. It is to supply the wants of sav^ f 

age life, hut more especially the peculiar wants of savage life. \ 

These peculiar wants are trinkets, baubles, beads, tobacco, 
ardent spirits, fire-arms, powder and ball. It is the gratifica- 
tion of these wants that gives vitality, and their growth that 
gives encouragement to the trading stations. Now, so lo*ig 
as these peculiar wants subsist, savageism must continue — so 
long as ttiey grow, it must also be growing more rude and 
untameable. So superficial is this truth, that no missionary 
station, so far as I am informed, has ever been supplied witn 
any of the articles mentioned above, calculated to keep alive 
savage customs. What is the first work of the missionary ? 
Is it not to allure to peace, to stationary life and habits of set- 
tled industry ? If he succeed, he puts an end, in proportion 
to his success, to the sale of arms, powder and ball, whether 
they be intended to kill men, or for hunting. If he inculcate 
abstinence from the use of ardent spirits, he is brought direct- 
ly in collision with the interest of the trader. Should he be 
blessed in his honest labors for the amelioration of savage life, 

* If this be tlie true account, there was, in the result, a singular retribu- 
tion of Providence. — Thompionwas the only colonist who was killed 
in the battle xoith the natives. 
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it must be almost entirely, by the annihilation of the trader^ 
occupation.' It would seem strange then, that with experi- 
enced persons, there should, after twelve years disastrous 
trial, too, at Liberia, exist such pertinacity in insisting upon 
the practicability of uniting the trader and missionary — and, 
that there should still be indulged such bloated expectations 
of good to the heathen of Africa, from the instrumentality of 
men who go out fif preachers, so much the worse] with fire- 
arms, powder and lyill, and rum, in one hand, and the Bible 
in the other. 

The wants of the native African are limited to a little cot- 
ton cloth, trinkets, beads, baubles, tobacco, ardent spirit, 
powder, ball and fire-arms. Francis Devany, who became a 
resi^^nt of the colony in 1823, testified before a committee of 
Congress in 1830, that he had acquired property since his 
emigration to the amount of $20,00(> — and tnat a Mr. Waring, 
(if we mistake not, a preacher,) had, as a commission mer- 
chant in Monrovia, sold in one year, goods to the amount of 
$70,000. Now, Sir, even upon the supposition that no other 
goods were sold to the natives, than the probable yearly 
amount vended by these two gentlemen; what awful havoc 
must have been made of the souls and bodies of these poor 
savages ! And when we consider, too, that in this " dreadful 
trade " are engaged professed ministers of Jesus Christ, who 
from their sacred calling must, of course, be most relied upon 
for preaching the gospel to them, and exhibiting, in their own 
conduct, the beauty of the Christian character, it becomes a 
question of tremendous import to all American Christians. 
" Can I, in conscience, give my support and encouragement 
to an establishment, whose ways are present destruction to 
the heathen, in the hope that peradventure, it may become 
hereafter the means of blessing and salvation to them ?" 

But the pernicious consequences of such a state of things, 
are by no means confined'to the natives. The " Commer- 
cial Advertiser," tells us that " those who have been most 
prosperous in trade " (in supplying the country with the in- 
struments of death) " are proud, extravagant and luxurious." 
They have reaped their reward, it may be, at the expense of 
the little pittances of the unwary emigrants, who by their rum 
and alluring trumpery, have been made and kept poor. As to 
the condition of the poor, howevet they may have become 
so, another quotation from Mr. Jones' journal shall inform 
us. " On the fourth day, Mr. King [Agent of the Tennessee 
Colonization vSociety] suggested that we ought now to visit 
the poor. We accordingly did so — and of all misery and 
poverty, and all repining that my imagination had ever con- 
ceived, it had never reached what my eyes now saw, and my 
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ears heard. Hundreds of poor creatures, squalid, ragged, 
hungry, without employment — some actually starving to 
deaUi, and all praying most fervently that they might get home 
to America once more. Even the emancipated slave craved 
the boon of returning again to bondage, that he might once 
more have the pains of hunger satisfied. There are hun- 
dreds there who sa^ they would rather come back and be slaves 
them stay in Liberia. They would sit down and tell us their 
tale of suffering and of sorrow, i/irith such a dejected and wo- 
begone aspect, that it would almost break our hearts. They 
would weep as they would talk of their sorrows here, and 
their joys in America — and we mingled our tears freely with 
theirs. This part of the population included, as near as we 
could judge, two tkird$ of the inhabitants of Monrovia." 

Mr> Jones had been a slave in Kentucky ; — in a subsequent 
part of his journal he says, *' Sooner than carry my wife and 
two sons there to settle, with only what property I now pos- 
sess, I would go back into slavery as a far better lot.'** 

* There are among us, I know, manv men of distiugaished piety and 
talents— efltpecially in the firee states — who have lon^ since lost all confi- 
dence in colonization, as an effectual means of exterminating slaveiy, or even 
in its persuasive influence over the free colored people to remove themselves . 

to Africa — who yet adhere to it as a misMionary enterprise. Such, I en- M 

treat to consider attentively, impartially — with prayer — the view, imperfect 
as it may be, that I have attempted to give <^ this part of the subject. In 
the same spirit let them ask themselves^ — " Is the direction of this matter . 

decidedly of a relisious character 1*' — " Has the action of the colony upon P 

the natives heretofore been such as- God uses to bless in the conversion of 
the heathen ?" — *' Is there any reasonable ground to believe that it will be 
«uch in future V — ** Is there not some room to fear that manjr of the col- |lt 

onists who have left this country with a highly reputable religious charac- ^ 

ter, have fallen back to a baser standard V* If an affirmative answer to 
the three first questions should barely preponderate, and there is hope of 
things still better to come, ought it not to be a matter of tlie most earnest 
eonsideration, how far even this will justify men of deep-toned piety, whose 
praise is in all the churches, and whose intellectual labors reach the re- 
motest frontier hamlets — in sustaining, by their names and their efforts, a 
sclieme that puts at ease the consciences of the slaveholder — that has a ten- 
dency, so far as it succeeds, by removing the greatest impediment to th« ^ 
peaceful enioyment of slave property, to perpetuate the system of slavery — rz 
a system, that is breaking up the schools and colleges of the South— dis- |^ 
solving its churches, impoverishing the country: giving, with each day of Ip 
its protracted existence, addional strength to every excuse that is now 
made for its continuance, and that must in a few years at most, if led un- 
disturbed, break up the South with overwhelming destruction t As long 
as such gentlemen, approving, doubtless most honestly, this supposed 
feature in colonixation— step rorward, and for this cause publicly recom- 
mend the whole scheme — they are, with triumph, whatever they, may in- 
tend, set down by the determined slaveholder of the South as full blood- 
ed coloaizationists endorsing his opinions, that slavery now, nn'der existing 
circumstances, is right — that emancipation in the country b cot of the 
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Is it not very probable, that those persons who have looked, 
with high expectations, to the scheme of colonization, as the 
best that could be devised for the annihilation of the African 
slave trade, are doomed to suffer utter disappointment ? This 
trade has been carried on since the establishment of the colo- 
nies at Sierra Leone and Liberia, as yirorously as it ever had 
been driven at any former period ; and notwithstanding, it is 
regarded by the laws of the States of Europe, as well as of 
our own country, firacy, and is punishable with death, and 
many of the public ships of these powers, particularly of 
England, are continually cruising in the African seas, in quest 
of slavers, yet. Sir, is this traffic in human flesh carried on 
throughout the whole coast, and to no contemptible extent, 
even %n their own colony established ^or Us svppressiUm, This 
fact was fully disclosed, by an inquiry instituted not long since 
in the British Parliament. Nor am I, by any means, sure 
that the result of the same inquiry does not, on very strong 
grounds, implicate some of our own colonists of either directly 
narticipating in the trade, or else conniving at its existence in 
-^he neighborhood of Monrovia. May we not be prepared 
to expect this, from the evidence already before the public of 
the entire deterioration of the Christian character, in such of 
the colonists as have been most successful in trade, and their 
utter neglect thus, far, of the natives? If men professing 
Christianity will, at this day, consent to enrich themselves by 
the sale of such vast quantities of ardent spirits as have been 
sold to the natives by church-members in Liberia, their nesii 
movement will be to seU to the slaver his supplies ; — suspect- 
ing him to be such, yet asking no questions, for who questions 
a customer vdth a full purse ? The next step will be to assume 
a secret agency for him ; the next, a direct participation in 
the profits connected with the agency ; and lastly, when such 
men by their wealth and influence have moulded public opin- 
ion to sustain their views, and the colony is left to its own 
government ; there will, in all probability, be a shameless and 
open prosecution of the trade in their fellow beings,* 

ooestlon ; that rigorous laws, made to wring from the free colored people 
ueir *' consent " to emigrate, are not to be condemned, bat rather to be 
winked, at. The great mass of men stop not to inquire what nice sbadet 
of difference there may be among colonizatiobsts, bat who are ooloaixatioii- 
ists by public profession. This ascertained, they are set down as favoring 
all its gloomy consequences; as the advocate of all its appalling infloence; 
as certainly as the moderate drinkers of their one or two daily glasses of 
ln*%ndy each, are written down by the opposers of temperance, on their side. 

* John Dean Lake, a witness in the inquiry above alluded to, residioff at 
Sierra Leone, says: ** Deponent had a mercantile transaction with a Mr. 
Hilary Teague, an American subject residing at Liberia. This Mr. 
Teague is in the habit of purchasing goods in this cokMiy, which be takti 
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It seems to me that any hope, built upon the establishment ■ 

>f colonies on the African coast, for the suppression of the 
dave trade, 'vnW prove altogether fallacious, it is in opposi- 
lon, wholly, to commercial experience. There is no com- 
nodity — if human flesh may be so called — ^which avarice will 
lot supply to a market kept open for its sale. She laughs at 
evenue-laws — at the penalties for smuggling — derides death, 
Lod the dangers of the deep, — scorns heaven and hell, that 
^he may clutch her prey. There is, in my humble judgment, 
lut one way of bringing the African slave trade to a termina- 
ion — that is, by dosing the market everywhere, 

ConcliLsion, 

I have thus, Sir, — as I trust, without a single thought for 
w^hich 1 should reproach myself, or the use of a single word 
kvhich should justly give onence to any one living — stated in 
the foregoing remarks, some of my chief objections to coloni- 
zation : — not colonization as it may be defended, in theory, by 
i dextrous polemic, but as it is, in its practical operations. If * 

it be true, that, whilst it professes in itself a capacity for the ' 

relief of the country from slavery, it has, after seventeen 
j^ears of trial, /atr and favorable trial-^one nothing that has 
touched the matter ; if it falls in with — ^though it may not have ^ 

originated-zunchantahle feelings, unscriptural and unreason- 
able prejudices, and inhuman laws against the colored popu- . 
lation among us ; if it occasions a deterioration of Christian b, 

sharacter in the great body of those who emigrate — and ^ 

through them, brings the Christian religion into dishonor, 
Bunon^ the heathen — ^there is nothing in it, according to my 
poor judgment, that entitles it to the support of the patriot or 
the Christian. Although colonization in the West and South- 
West — as to any effectual future action, is dead — ^yet its ghost 
is unceasingly beckoning us away from the only course in 
virhich our safety lies. — Whenever any other plan of relief is 
submitted, colonization leaps in between it and the public 
mind, and pushes it aside. The poet has said " man never is 
— ^but always to be blessed "— <;olonization, in substance, says, 

down to Liberia for sale, where a great many of the articles he purchaiei, 
■re in demand. Mr. Tes^e, in payinr Mr. Lake for some goods, took 
the money from a bag containing about $1,000. The word '* Manzanares*' 
nras marked on this bag. This circumstance struck him, from the singu- 
larity of the word. Deponent has every reason to believe this bag came 
iHit of this vessel, she having been brought into this harbor subsequently, 
&nd condemned in the court of mixed commission — where it was proved 
that she had taken in a cargo (slaves) at the Gallmas, [a river making 
the northern boundary of the colonial possessions of Liberia, distinguished 
heretofore, without having yet lost its reputation for the slave trade.]" 
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slavery " never is — but always to be removed." Entertaining 
these sentiments of colonization, I take up with great confH 
dence, the opinion, that, nothing of real moment can be done 
for our relief from the great evil under which we are slowlj 
yet certainly perishin^^ until this conununity be utterly divorc- 
ed from colonization m all its parts, and in all its measures. 

Kentucky is, at this time, in a fearful crisis — ^under a migh- 
ty pressure. She must — ^without delav — and if she would 
save her life — almost with violence, throw off the incubus 
that is suffocating her to death— or, be content to share, in 
common with the South its sure, its hastening, its disastrou 
fate. Let me present for your consideration but two or three 
facts : — ^in 1790 there were in this State more than^ve whites 
to one colored person, in 1890 there were but three whitesj and 
a very small fraction, to one colored person. 

In 1800 our whole number was 2S0,959 
In 1810 « « « 406,511 

Increase 185,55S 

In 1820 our whole number was 564,317 
In 1830 " " « 688,844 

Increase 134,537 



Deduct the increase of 1830 from that of 1820 

and there will be a difference of 61,0S5 

Thus, it appears that, on a population-capital of 564,817, 
there was an increase in ten years of only 124,5S7 — ^whilst 
for an equal period of ten years, there was an increase of 
185,552, on a population-capital of but 220,959— demonstra- 
ting an 'absolute reduction of increase on the larger capital} 
below the increase on the smaller, of 61,025. During the 
same period — ^from 1800 to 1830, — ^the increase of the Blacks, 
taken separately, has been uninterrupted and rapid. From 
1790, when the first Census of the U. S. was taken under the 
law of Congress, to 1830 — a period of forty years, there was 
a gain in the. increase of the black population, according to 
their population-capital, over the increase of the whites, ac- 
cording to theirs, for the same period, of more than 59,000 

The process by which this result is produced, I naay exhibit 
on some future occasion ; it is yet going on, producing results 
of the same kind with an alarming rapidity. 

In refusing to look at, what is acknowledged on all hands, 
to be an evif— one that is becoming darker, more unwieldy» 
more menacing — and that is in the end, if unrenioved, to 
over-master us — there is a want ofmanhoodf which, it is be- 
lieved, cannot fairly be attached to our countrymen. All 
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that is wantinff is, that this community come up to the con- 
rideration of the subject with kind and charitable feelings — 
tiiat the mass of mind among us be applied to it, not for di$Ber^ 
tion but r^^ic^not for irivmph but for tndh. In this temper, 
let the widest discussion of the subject be invited — mjninAand 
9uJt ofprintr-^free, fidl, Hberal, unresframed, — ^let there be no 
sympathy with the timid and the slothful, who cry out *^ let it 
alone, let it, alone, it will cure itself," whilst the torpor of ap 
preaching death is beginning to be felt — ^let associations be 
encouraged, having for their object the concentration of intel- 
lectual effort, and the diffusion of intelligence throughout tho 
whole mass of our population. — This will be found, as I ver- 
ily believe, the most effectual method of keeping in check the 
rash and the imprudent — and of drawing out the matured and 
sober views of the patriotic and intelligent of the land. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say, that the views submitted 
in this communication, are entertained after long and very 
circumspect examination of the main subject tb which they 
apply. Born in the midst of a slaveholding community — ac- 
customed to the 'services of slaves from my infancy — reared 
under an exposure to all the prejudices that slavery begets — 
and being myself, heretofore, from early life, a slaveholder 
— ^my efforts at mental liberation were commenced in the very 
lowest and grossest atmosphere. Fearing the reality, as well 
as the imputation of enthusiasm — each ascent that my mind 
made to a higher and purer moral and intellectual region, I 
used as a stand-poirU to survey deliberately all the tract that 1 
had left. When I remember, how calmly and dispassionate- 
ly my mind has proceeded from one truth connected with this 
subject, to another still higher — that the opinions I have 
embraced are those to which such minds and hearts as 
Wilberforce, and Clarkson's yielded their full assent — that 
they are the opinions of the disinterested and excellent of our 
own country ; I feel well satisfied that my conclusions are not 
the fruits of enthusiasm. When I recur to my own observa- 
tion, through a life already of more than forty years — of the 
anti-republican tendencies of slavery — and take up our most 
isolemn state paper and there see, that *' all men are created 
equal, and have a right that is inalienable to life, liberty ^ and 
the pursuit of happiness," I feel a settled conviction of mind 
that slavery, as it exists among us^ is opposed to the very es- 
sence of our government — and that by prolonging it, we are 
hufing down the foundation-principle of our happy institutions. 
When 1 take up the Book of God's love, and there read 
** whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
eyen so unto them" — ^my conviction is not less thorough, that 
•lavery now is sinful in his tight. 
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But one word more. The views contained in this lett 
are mj own, and they have been the result of my own rea 
ing, observation and thought. I am a member of no ani 
slavery society — ^nor have lany acquaintance, either persoi 
ally or by literary correspondence, with any of the northei 
abolitionista. — No one, oeside myself, is committed by an 
thing I have said. 

With great respect, 

JAMES G. BIRNET. 
J)iereer Cknmiy, Judy 15, 1834. 
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To the Miniatera and Elders of the Presbyterian 
Church in Keniucky: 

Dear BnETnitEN, — I have concluded to address to jou a fe* ie< , 
marks on the subject of slaverf— one that has, for a loDg time, 
deeply interested mj oicn heart, and on which I have bestowed 
very careful considerttion. Wer? I to set you down aa indifferent 
to it, I know it would be doing yon great injustice. Indeed, aa 
much do I count upon your rig;kl lUsira in relation to it, that, although 
I come clothed with no ofScial authority in that branch of God's 
church to which we belong, yet do I presume that you will real!, 
meditate upon, and with a jua[ balance, weigh, any arguments that 
■nay be submitted to you in a christian spirit, come from what quar- 
ter they may. 

It is not niy intention, at this time, to take np the whole subject 
of slavei;, and discuss it in Its details, or to answer the multiplied 
txeuse* that have been made by christians and othcn, for the help 
they have brought for its continuance. I mean rather to present : 
1. Some or tiie most prominent characteristics of slavery. 3. 
Some of the exciuei of our church for not purifying herself froni 
this sin, with answers to them : and 3. The consEqiiencea to the 
church and the state at large, if she should at once enter upon bar. 
duty. The charactoriBticB to which I now eat your attention, are ■ 

1. It cHj^ntUtd, has olicnirs teen, and is nl this day, maintained 
by a eioienec'that ia utterly at variance with the mild spirit oftliq 
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2. It wrests from one set of meo, without crime on their part, the 
fruits of their bodily toils, for the support and ease of anotlier. 

3. Its effects upon its subjects are to stupify and benumb the 
mind, to vitiate the conscience, to multiply sins of the grossest char- 
acter, to exclude the knowledge of God and Christ, as well as of the 
necessity of any preparation for the world to come ; and, of course, 
to prepare them for hell. 

4. Its effects upon those who maintain it, and in some measure 
upon those who witnes^nd consent to it, are indolence^ diabolical 
passions, deadness to the claims of justice and the calls of mercy, a 
worldly spirit, and contempt for a lHarge portion of our fdlow crea^ 
tares ; therefore, as far as their qualifications for an eternal st^te are 
modified by slavery, it rather prepares them for the sentence of 
the damned, than for the invitation of the Idessed, 

That the above are some, but by no means all, of the characteris- 
tics of slavery, no one, with our opportunities of witnessing the 
thing itself, will deny. Now, does it not seem passing strange, 
that a ' monster of such hideous mien ' should have been received 
within the very midst of the church of God — that it should find in 
its bosom its surest and softest resting place — that it should be fon- 
dled, sleeked, and cherished there ? and that if any one attempt 
to tear him from his lodgment, with one consent all cry out, *Ze* him 
alone ! let him alone ! — ive have become so accustomed to his presence, 
that much of his deformity hxis been taken away, and we cannot do 
without him ; we are preparing him for his discharge, which, cts he 
is slow to leanij he will probably be ready for, in some hundred or two 
years : then he can be dismissed urithout injury to anjf one concern^ 
ei; but donH disturb him now ; he is very quiet, all things are ^oing 
on well. Make what preparation you please for his future dismis- 
sion, but by no means touch him at this time. The church! the 
church! you'll endanger the church, and make it more unpopular 
than it now is. I charge you, wait for a * more convenient seasonJ* 
God is opening the way for his discliarge in his own good time, Jf 
Ifou attempt it now, you will not only utterly fail, becaiise all the 
CHURCH will be against you; and besides, they will call yo'u, and 
join with those loho are without in calling you, a madman and a 
fanatic — and your influence will be destroyed.^ This is no caricature ; 
It is solemn, serious truth ; should it be denied, there are 'clouds of 
witnesses' to prove it. But to return. It would make this address 
too long, were I to notice exceptions which the scrupulous might 
raise ; or stop to present modifications that I might, under other cir- 
cumstances, think it desirable to make, of my positions ; or to for- 
tify myself carefully, as I proceed, with defences, as if I were 
contending with enemies. I shall not detain you to do so. I writ*? 
not to cavillers, nor to such as are determined to remain unmovea 
by any thing that can be said ; but to brethren beloved, as I trust, 
by our common Lord, who are willing to do whatever may hasten 
his. glorious reign on earth, and add to their own eternal weight 
of glory in heaven. 
I^ then, slavery be characterized by violence, oppression, mftM- 
/ShTie — bjr tendencies to the ruin of the aovAa o? V>o\.\v tsv^^Xat and 
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lf\«re — whj should too fae^Ute to say k ^v(ght to cease at oitce ? 
You reply, the BiUe does not decisively condeimi slavery. In 
support of this you say : 1. Mrahsm, ihe father c{ the fait\ftUf and 
€he friend^ God, had servants^ or as you would render it, ^slaves* 
Now, admitting ali that is asked in the case of Abraham, and that 
the word translated ^ «eroofi(# ' means * staves,' it wiii be found to 
prove a great deal more than you deeire. For if it be argued — 
because & had slaves, therefore I may have them, it will equally 
follow that prevarication, if not falsehood, and concubinage may 
be justified ; for Abraham was guilty of both. But the word ^ser- 
mantSf* I appreliend, means here, thesul^ects of Abraham, as a prince* 
The same word is used in reference to the courtiers of Saul, and 
to the most confidential part of the faithful little army that adher- 
ed to David during his persecutions by Saul. And in the 9di 
chapter of the first of Kings, it is used in exact contrast to * bond- 
men.' Besides ali this, in the same chapter in which the persons 
who constituted the army of Abraham are called his * servants/ 
the patriarch himself calls them ^^fotmg menJ 2. ^he Hebrews 
toere directed to make slaves of the surrounding nations. This is 
very true, when applied to the seven nations particularly mentioned 
in the 7tli chapter of Deuteronomy, who,yor their sins, had been 
lAevoted to destruction. But does it follow, because the people 
whom God had specially selected as the instrument to execute 
fais judgments, and had, on this account, excepted from the great 
law of love lo the stranger, that we are excepted from the obligation 
of this law r Every exception to a general law must be specially 
pleaded ; and, according to the demands of common sense, clearly 
proved. To show the absurdity of this excuse : If the sheriff of 
Fayette county should execute a murderer, in pursuance of the sen- 
tence of death duly pronounced upon him, would this act, entire- 
ly justifiable, because directed by proper authority, furnish even an 
excusatory plea,'much less one that would go to the entire justifi- 
cation of the sheriff of another county, for having put to death an 
innocent man, uncondemned by any form of law, merely for the 
gmtification of his own malignant temper, or for the promotion of 
some selfish purpose ? It is useless to give an answer to this state- 
ment. 

3. The Savior himself said nothing in condemnation of slavery, 
althot^h it existed in great aggravation whilst he was upon earw. 
He said nothing about it, and to my apprehension, for this very 
good reason, that he did not preach to the Romans, or to the peo- 
ple of any other country where slavery prevailed ; but to the Jews, 
among whom the abolition principles of Moses' laws had already 
very nearly, if not entirely, extinguished it On the. same prin- 
ciple we may account for his silence concerning many practices that 
are condemned by the spirit of his gospel, such as gambling, glad- 
iatorial and other cruel exhibitions, and offensive and ambitious 
wars, so common in his time, and carried to such enormity by the 
'Romans and other Gentiles, 
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4. Bui Paul and Peter etiaUisk, or recognize as esiMisked^ ihe 
relaUon of master and servantj (siawe,) uken ikey giwe admonition to 
hoik as to their reciproeal behamor. It is vtry certain tkat this would 
not have been dsnCj thei^ being holy and inspired wieny if ihe reta- 
Hon iiself was sinful ; or if there was any thing in ike subjection 
•f Of^e human being to the will and caprice of another that teas for- 
(idden by God^s law. Now, if the word ' servani ' be used by Peter 
and Paul to me^n^ slaves* exclusivelj — a meaniDg I admit only 
that the excuse may have all the force it caa claini — tbmr exhorta* 
tloii to persons in this conditioD amounts to no more than what had 
bean impressed before upon all who were, or might become, the 
mtims of injustice or oppression, to hear it patien&y. It was given 
with the same object and in the same spirit, as the command of the 
Savior himself, that the persecuted should pray for their persecutors. 
Had it been a common evil during the ministry of Paul and Peter, 
to which christians were exposed, to be cast into prison by the law- 
leM power of individual persecutors, would the exhortations of 
these apostles to them to bear their sufferingrs with resignation and 
meekness, esiabli^ or recognize as established, the relation of 
persecutor and persecuted 9 or authorize christians to exercise griev- 
ous oppressions upon one another, or upon such of the heathen as 
they might be able to circumvent and bring into their power ? Or 
irhen Paul, through Titus, admonishes his brethren to be ' subject 
to principalities and powers, and to obey magistrates,' does he in 
the slightest manner sanction the imperial atrocities of a Nero, a 
Domitian, or any of their legitimate successors until now ? I know 
you will say, he does not ; and that he would have condemned in 
the conduct of those tyrants towards their obscurest subjects what- 
ever was inconsistent with the great and universally binding law, 
' thon shalt do unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you.' If, then, Nero, for example, had submitted to the gospel that 
Paul proclaimed in his capital, and become an obedient disciple of 
the apostle — although he might have retained the power and au- 
ihority of an emperor, yet his oppressions, his cruelties, would have 
ceased, the very temper that prompted them would have been sup- 
pressed, his power would have been put forth for good, not for eviY, 
and he would have been seen a prince dispensing justice in mercy, 
and finding his own happiness in that which ne daily scattered 
over a gratefbl peq>le. Would he, under PauPs discipline, have 
seized upon the poor, the weak, the defenceless of his empire, that 
he might exact from them toil unrequited during their whole lives, 
and consign them and their innocent children af\er them to social 
and civil degradation in the midst of happy millions — to piersonal 
bondage, to mental darkness — to the power of vice and the domin- 
ion of sin— to hopelessness in this world — to shame and everlasting 
eontempt in that which is to come ? Or had the converting grace 
of God found him acting the bloody and relentless tyrant, and 
thus fulfilling his relation to the oppressed, would he, Pmd being 
his teacher, have continued it during his life ? And not content with 
tius^ would he-'-caUing upon PatU to indite his last will and testa- 
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«iiail^-^cfe peipetuftted by legtcy to kis kmie this contaniiallj 
srowiDif mass of bleod ami gToaiis*M>f miserjr aed tears,* But 
let us come dowa down from the tyrant over millions, to his min- 
iatnre— brandisbtag the easi^ of his authority over some half dozea 
of his fellow-creatures*— and see how the matter stands. You in- 
sist that Patil reoegrnized — ^tbat is^'€u:knou>let^edio be right — the re- 
lation of master and servaot among his cotemporaries, of course, that 
* it could not have been wrong Men, when tested by the ^reat prin- 
ciples of man's duty to his fellow man, preached by him ia his owa 
time, and which we coasider as preached to all persons since, Tha 
inference you would deduce from these premises — one which is ua- 
a^dable— 48, that, as these principles can never change, as they 
were intended for the direction x>f men, in all time, ^to say nothing 
pf eternity,) this relation then right, must be so now. This I believe 
is >a fair statement of the position assumed, on this passage, by the 
scriptural advocate for continued aHavery, Admitting -all the prem- 
ises to be true, the conclusion to which you have come would ba 
altogfether andeniable; and we would be authorized now to inflict 
upon enr fellow-men, white or black, who might be reduced into 
our power, all the enormities of Roman or Grecian slavery. But 
there is an essential part of your premises — theupprobationof Pa%d 
xtf Vie injustice xmd crudty of the miister, covered up under the veiy 
comprehensive word, relation, that I apprehend is very iarfrom being 
maintainable:: Forif it can be maintained, it must be by makiaghim 
nullify all thoseprinciples of moral action which he bad been unceas- 
ingly inculcating upon bis fellow-men, and of which he had beea 
f'iving ia his own conduct a bright example. For if this relation, 
in which are to be included iJl the atrocious powers conferred 
by the flomaa laws in the time of Paul, as well as the powers^ not 



* The natural tendency of slwery is to the second death'-^ libefty, to eUr- 
not liftf aIthou|Drh there are exceptions in both — slants frequently giving good 
evidence of piety, and men who are frtt abusing their freedom to their destruc- 
<(ion. The slaveholder, then, is engaged in maintaining a system which leads 
\o.deaihf whilst God is maintaining one wliich leads to life. The slaveholder 
is conducting his five, ten, or twvnty slaves down to the jn7, whilst God is 
striving, as iar as He ttnnks proper to influence rational mind, to raise them to 
heaven. What ;a reflection for the disciple of the merciful Savior! Let him 
not stop here, but make a calculation of the incriease of his slaves for the next 
twenty, fifty, or hundred years, (it is too awful to proceed further) taking for 
his "basis the increase of the whole number of slaves in the United States for 
the last forty years, that he may see what multitudes he is, as far as we can 
teH, qualifying for perdition. The christian who holds slaves during his own 
life, and * wUU * them to his children afterwards, is doing, according to mv poor 
apprehension, all that he can do to defeat the benevolent purposes o£ God. 
(These - 
He sins 

power-^K>t _ _ 

and their posterity, and the habit of sinning on bis own. May there not be 
strong grounds to fear, that, as he has been chief in this world in the dread 
preparations for misery, be will be fearfully preeminent in the dread retribu- 
tions of that which is to come ? Can such an one dwell in the presence of 
a Grod of mercy f If he eao, tell me I pray yoa, \ft v»\Ka.V,^tN. ^ ^^ ^^;^». 
yoo Bad a wan§Bi ftir yotsr bslief 1 I hava aol ^^ t^^KD4>A.. ^ 
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much less atrocious, exercised in some parts of onrown country nowj, 
be right ; it follows, consequentially, that to do any thing fairly neces- 
sary in the estimation of the tuperior in the rehitioD, to maintain it^ 
cannot be wrong* Thus^ amoog the Romans, masters could put 
their slaves to deatb, at pleasure; and it was done with great 
cruelty and frequency : they kept their slaves chained to the door 
poets as janitors, they branded them in the forehead, and, if the 
BMSter was slain at his awn house and the murderer undiscoTered, 
all his domestic slaves were liable to be put to df ath. Under this 

SoweTf fourhwtdred were put to dtaHh on a single occasion. Will you 
riye the apostle to a recognition of such horrible deeds ? To an 
acknowledgment, that they were right ? That titere was in them 
no violation of the great law of love ? No, you reply ; this is too 
horrible. I rejoin, and say, that you cannot,, then, on your own prin- 
ciple^ charge him with the recognition of any violation, how small 
soever it may seem, of this law. For the sttine purpose, (^ main'- 
tenance of the rdaiionf.) it may be thought necessary by master9 
among us, to keep back the hire of the laborers who reap down 
their fields, (this is injusticey— that, if a slave, in obedience to the 
very constitution of man's nature, when self-interest, the mainspring 
of action, is taken from him, become indolent — if he be reluctant to 
spend gra/Luitouslif for another that property which the great auther 
of his being has given him in his own physical powers, in his own 
bones and muscles and sinews — he may be beaten and scourged to 
any extent, however cruel, till this indolence, this reluctance to an 
tuirequited transfer of bis labor to another, tliis natural tendency 
to self-indulgence, be overcome. (This is oppression.) To the 
same end, it may be necessary, in the opinion of the master, in or-^ 
der to derive that profit from the relation which only makes it wor* 
thy of being maintained, that marriages among his slaves be dis- 
couraged, and a gross state of concubinage permitted ; that the 
wife Se torn, at midnight, from the R>an of her iove, and her scream* 
ing children wrung from her frantic grasp ; that the husband find 
bis manly arms, intended for the protection of his helpless efispring, 
bound in the weighty and sure fetters of the southern slaver; and 
the last, the sole atom of earthly happiness they were all enjoying, 
east upon the winds. This is cruelty vttmivu/— and to justify i^ 
you bring the noble-minded apostle, who suffered persecutions with- 
out number, distress and death, that he might bring men to love one 
another !f? 

Further: it might be that the whole life of a master would be 
passed in the perpetration of injustice^ the exercise of cruelty and 
oppression ; that a relation might be perpetuated whose substance 
is the aliment of the most overhearing despotism on the one part, 
and the vilest ahfectness on the other. If the sins that may be said 
tobte inherent in slavery; if injustice, cruelty, and oppression, were 
habitually committed against persons not in the relation, and unre- 
pented of, the perpetratort by the judgment of all men,, would be 
damned forever — if they were committed against oar wiitt 'neigh* 
^ojv/ a furnace hot as Nebnchadnazsia^a ironVd ^% too oool for 
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him. Yet, notwithstanding^ his character may, by the indulgence 
of the worst passions against his slaves, have become as mean, as 
vicious, as degraded, and as unfit for the society of the just 
made perfect, as if he had indulged them against free persons, and 
his equals in society — because, forsooth, his slaves are in the rela- 
tion, there seems to be no harm done, and at his death he is taken 
up to heaven, where all this treatment of his slaves — they being in 
the relation^ goes for nothing. Thus it would appear that Paul and 
Peter, after exhorting men to do all — even to their eating and 
drinking, for the glory of God — to be holy in all manner of con- 
versation — are found supporting a relation whose sole object is, 
on the oiie side temporary convenience, at the expense of personal 
degradation on the other, and the moral pollution of both^-whose 
universal tendencies upon the parties concerned, and upon society 
at large, have been mischievous, polluting, and unholy. To these 
apostles I do hot think can fairly be attributed such miserable logic 
to support such miserable morals. 

For further illustration : suppose that during the ministry of Paul, 
a christian slave at Colosse, thinking himself treated in an unchris- 
tian manner by his christian master, had brought his case before 
the church whilst Paul was on a visit to that city. He would allege 
against his master, that instead of giving him, as Paul had direct- 
ed, what was just and equal for his services, he gave him nothing 
but his food and clothing, and these, in many instances, adjusted to 
his wants with the most scrupulous nicety ; that his ' threatenings ' 
were many, and his scourgin£fs not a few. The master may be sup- 
posed to have admitted all the facts of the case, and to have jus- 
tified himselfin such words as these: *Asto the command to give 
my slave what is just and equal, I have never interpreted it to mean 
what the standard of justice among e^ua/^ would require ; but rather 
that I should give him just what suited my convenience : and as to 
givino; him what is eqiud, or, as he understands it, ajair equivalent 
ror his services, it never once entered my head — ^for I might as 
well have no slave at all as to do this ; indeed, he would, if this 
be the meaning of it, soon be as free as I am. And as to the 
threatenings and scourgings that I have bestowed upon him, his 
own insolent claims, now reiterated — have justly provoked them. 
They are absolutely necessary to keep him humble and obedient, 
make him know his plcuie, and to perpetuate the relation which you 
}iourseir have recognized, and know, ought by all means to be main- 
tained.' What now do you think Paul would have done, after hear- 
ing such an harangue as this ? Would he have sent for the Phrygian 
slave codty have collated the laws, and heard testimony as to allthe 
recognized and approved customs of oppression ? Or would he 
have taken up the word of God, the perfect law of liberty, and 
quoted to him, ' m all things whensoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them^^ Brethren, if such a case 
should be brought before you, how would you decide ? By the 
laws and oastpms of slavery as they exist in Kentucky, or by the hook 
of Qod$ If by the latter, what hecoinea of 8la.yer^ ? U.\a^\ijc\^x- 
ed to ntQpaa, 
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In the most flouriahing period oJT Greece, women held a vety 
degraded rank ; they were considered rather as the slaves than the 
companions of man; There is ho proof that in the time of th^ 
apoatle, during her aeclension, their condition was in any mantiei' 
ameliorated. Among^ the iloinans, it was permitted to men to di- 
vorce their wives at pleasure, with, or without cause. 

.6y the J^oman laws, absolute power over the child was given to- 
t&e parent, even to the selling of him into slavery, or to the taking 
away of his life. Power almost as unlimited was given to the 
creditor over his insolvent debtor. If any one was indebted to seve- 
ral persons, and could not find a cautioner, (security,) his body, ac- 
cording to some, might be cut to pieces and divided among his 
creditors. 

Now, Christianity recognizes these relations also : and at the very 
time, too, when all the enormities perpetrated by the superiors in the 
relation were authorized hy law. Yet, whatc/im^taTi, allowing even 
that there were no restraints of municipal laws — would, at this 
day, justify or palliate the unprovoked dismission of a wife, or un- 
feeling and dishonorable treatment of her, on the part of a husband 
professing Christianity, on the plea, that as Paul had recognized the 
pelation as it thsn was, every thing that was then practised under it 
was allowable now ? Or who is there, that, on the same principle, 
would justify a christian parent for selling his child into slavery, or 
for taking away his life on any provocation ? — or a christian credit- 
or who would insist upon his rights, *de debitore in partes secundo^^ 
in reference to his insolvent debtor ? No one : because Christianity, 
although recognizing these, and whatever other relations may oe 
necessary for the real welfare of society, has cleared them from 
every foreign and hurtful ingredient ; she has lopped off from them 
every thing that is offensive to her own purity, and injurious to their 
most healthful and salutary exercise. Whilst she exacts from the 
unfty subjection^ she has secured her from all degradation by requir- 
ing the husband to honor his wife. Whilst children are taught obe- 
dience to parents in all things not inconsistent with their higher du- 
ties to God, they are protected from injury and outrage by the 
requisition upon the parents to rear them in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, and to lead lives of pietv themselves. And the 
creditor, in one of the beautiful parables of the Savior, is exhorted 
by the highest motive that can affect man, his awn happiness, to be 
merciful to the unfortunate and ruined debtor. The consequence 
has been, and always will be, that in societies where the duties of 
these relations have been performed in accordance with these direc- 
tions of wisdom, there has been more of domestic happiness and 
spiritual comfort, as well as of social order, and of intellectual and 
moral and political power. Let slavery as it exists among us be 
tested by the same rules that have been applied so successfully for 
their melioration to the relations above mentioned ; let it undergo 
the same christian purgation that they have, and what will remain of 
it ? Nothing but the master ufho pavs and the sertani ufho reeetvet 
wAat 18 just and equal, (a fiiir equivalenl^ tot Ywa i«mcea. This k 
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th^ r^atwH which the apostles establish, because there is nothinjgf 
in it incompatible with the gospel, and it tears up slavery by the 
roots. 

l^hus much for some of the chief grounds which it is supoosed 
the Bible fUrnishes for the continuance of slavery. You will see 
I have thought hints would be sufficient, and that I have not car- 
ried out the arguments to the extent of which they are susceptible. 
This I leave for you ; knowing how capable you are of doing it, 
from your intimate acquaintance with the scriptures, your habits 
of intellectual exercise, and your desire to know the tntth that you 
may do your duty. 

But is there not among us a large number, who, advancing a step 
further than those who equip themselves in the armor of the gospel, 
acknowledge that * slave^ is criminal ' in the sight of God ; that it 
cannot be palliated ; that it is iniuatice, theft, robbery ; that it gives 
rise to atrocities which even to think of make the cheeks bum ; yet, 
insist that ^how and when^ it shall cease^ are questions by no means 
clear of difficulty ? Against such doctrine as this, so replete with 
fallacy and tending to bring upon the cause of truth a reproach 
that it does not merit, and an injury whose extent cannot be fore- 
seen, I wish to enter ray protest. It certainly requires no common 
boldness to take the position before an enlightened community, that 
an acknowledged sin — one proved to be such, too, by God's word 
and providence f should not be repented of and forsaken at once* 
With what face would any of you who are ministers, after proving 
to your congregations that injustice, violence, oppression, were sins 
in the sight of God, and that He had denounced a * too unto him 
that useih his neighbor's service without wages, and giveth him not 
for his work^ tell them * how and when ' these sins were to be re- 
pented of was a matter not clear of difficulty ? If white men were 
the sufferers from the perpetration of such sins, all would declare 
that the questions were clear of doubt. And is it true that when 
committed against the negro slave, God looks upon them as less 
criminal, and authorizes a different measure to be meted out, and a 
reasoning sui generis to be applied ? Would you not rather tell 
them, as the Savior and all his true ministers since have done, * rt' 
pent ' — not to-morrow, or next day, but now ; and by restoring at 
once what has been withheld by injustice and fraud and force,do works 
that consist with repentance and prove its sincerity? You would 
not, surely, at this time of day, in the present state of mental phi- 
losopy and religious science in the presbyterian church, tell your 
congregations that they have been committing sin for a long time, 
are doing so now, and yet say to them, all you ask as the 
ambassador of God, is, that they prepare to repent, that is, that they 
prepare to leave it off some ten, fifteen, or twenty years hence ; or 
if any of them should in the meantime be hurried to tlieir dread ac- 
count, their children or posterity will do it for them. You would 
not declare to them, all your ni4uier required was, that they should 
come to a fbill conviMm of the tin wtWf but that from fear of loss, 
of the world, of the charge of fanaWcYBis^Qt ^va^t^^xsv'^TfiCvcvSRj^- 
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ionable efitiroation, of personal convenience, or of giving any shock 
to the stnicture of society, they might practise it until God in his 
own good time should remove the matter out of the way. This I 
am confident you would not do ; and yet, is not this the very doc- 
trine that is preached when slavery is acknowlededg to be sin^ but 
that it is to cease at some /u/ure time 9 

But this has been found too bold for any but the most determin- 
ed slaveholder. It has therefore been much modified in its dreas by 
saving, * there are no specific commands in the Bible on the subject 
of slavery, resembling thos^ on adultery, tiieft, &c. that it is abol- 
ished in the Bible under the general commands, do unto others as 
ye would that others shotdd do unto you, Sic. and in fulfillinfi^ these 
commands it is our duty to take into consideration the probable con- 
sequences of our conduct' And has it come to this, in the presby- 
terian church, that a duty which is clearly ascertained to fall under 
the general command above quoted, may be. postponed on that ac- 
count; and that its performance is less imperative than the perform- 
ance of such as are specified ; and that a man who, at one fell 
swoop, has robbed another of cdl his rights as a fellow-being, and 
put him into the road to death, is not bound to as expeditious resti- 
tution as he who has stolen from his rich neighbor a -six-pence ! — 
that, in the Jirst case, the aggressor may take time to consider the 
probable consequences to his own estate, his name and standing in 
society, and more than this, whether restitution of odl his rights 
will not be injurious to the sufferer, and whether it would not be 
better for him, as he is accustomed to it, to remain crushed and trod- 
den down, and that his posterity come into the enjoyment of the 
rights that have been wrested from him, whilst in the latter he is 
bound to immediate restitution ? I will venture to say, if these 
be the prevailing horoiletics of our church, the sooner she loses her 
name and individuality and influence, the better for the country 
and the world. 

I will now proceed to examine, very briefly, some of the parts of 
that alchemy by which the leopard has been made to change his 
spots, the contrivances of men to put aside the claims of God, and 
Bin to become no longer sin.* I shall consider the objection 

* It is an inquiry not devoid of interest, though by no means very flattering 
to human pride, to trace how readily, arguments for slaveholding aceommo- 
d^te themselves to circumstances. At first, men are to be enslaved for the good 
of their souls; when any mtempt is made for their moral and intcllecluafele- 
vation, the slaveholder insists that it has no other tendency than to make the 
slaves unhappy and himself insecure. When from the increasing light of 
Christianity its professors become ashamed any longer to persist in the plea of 
brotifying their fellow-men, that they might hold them as slaves 5 and some stir 
is made by the friends of liberty and the country towards emancipation, the 
christian slaveholder cries out, 'not yet! not yet! for the world, not yet! it 
will be the ruin of the slaves if they are set free now ; the present generation 
are very ignorant, totally unqualified for freedom, the next will be prepared, 
and then, what every body so much desires can be done advanta^eensiy and 
profitably for all concerned.' Thjf pats tbe wboie efiair to rest sgain. AD he- 
roines eaJm and tranquil. The p y s e nt generation of slaves ge te their au^, 
tbe mmsloTs die and art buried. The next f eneraUou that was le exhibit fM 
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!• J%at»lavea cure not qual^Udfor freedom. Wherever I go among 
the slaveholders of our church, this excuse is rife ; and it has 
been made so long and so loud, as to be thought fairly conclusive 
of the whole matter. It is very much of the same nature with the 
objection that was made to catholic emancipation in Ireland, by the 
ecclesiastical and civil aristocracy of Great Britain. What answer 
would such objectors have made to the corps of opponents to one 
of the most magnanimous acts of the British government, when it 
was alleged that all the institutions of the country would be broken 
up, and even religion itself could not be maintained under the ma* 
lignant influence of catholic emancipation ; that the vice and ig- 
norance of the catholics (continued at least, if not in some measure 
produced, by protestant persecutors) would break down every salu- 
tary barrier ; and that they weie only qualified for living under the 
restraints in which they had been reared ? Or to the autocrat of 
the Russias who should plead in justification of his recent carnag^e 
of the Poles, that this portion of his subjects are totally unquali- 
fied for any other government than the one which is crushing 
them into the dust ; that the tyranny which he exercises over them 
is not of his own enactment, but tliat it has been entailed upon him ; 
and that although desiring all good to this portion of his unfortu- 
nate subjects, he is still under the necessity of keeping up the old 
system of oppression to which they have become accrisiomed : but, 
that, in having it imposed upon him by his ancestors, and being thus, 
as it were, compelled to maintain it, he is the most unfortunate of 
men, deserving commiseration instead of blame? Would such 
reasons as these be received with any portion of tolerance ? — 
Would they not be considered as founded in the most profound ig- 
norance of the constitution of the human mind, or to be the shal- 
low excuses of the rankest hypocrisy ? 

God has formed all men for freedom, just as surely as he has fit-> 
ted them, in their physical conformation, for the pure air of the am- 
bient heavens. Freedom is man's appropriate element; that in 
which he acts best, and in which he shows most of mental and moral 
life : All others are unnatural, unhealthy, and tend to produce deaths 
the deathof the whole being ; and they are the devices of 'man's 
inhumanity to man.' That the first part of this proposition is true 
we may easily satisfy ourselves ; for when we are deprived of lib- 
erty, nature is ever trying to regain it ; she finds nothing that can 
be received in exchange for it ; and just as unerringly desires to 
escape from chains as she does to withdraw from the foul and 
pestilential atmosphere of a charnel-house. Do we not, then, say 
to God, when in his word and through his judgments, he thunders 

preparation for liberty, comes on the scene, with a new generation of masters. 
When the latter are reminded of the promises of their progenitors, they vocifcr- 
ate the cry they have inherited with their slaves, 'not yet! not yet! by no 
means this generation ; they will ruin themselves ; the next we know will b« 
prepared ftilly/ &e. &e. So it will eo on to the last syllable of recorded 
time, or till ' not yet !' be drowned an &e creshiiif thonders of heaven's jud^r. 
ments. 
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in oar ears, Met this people go that they may serve me,' '(lley eoA 
serve thee better tu slavei than in the cotuUtton for which Viou didst 
jformthenu' Agpain: what has disqaalified the slave for freedom^— 
his rudural state ? The chains that we have cast upon him» Is it 
a reasonable coarse, then, to prolong a condition all whose results, 
down to the present moment, have been disqualificaiion for freedom, 
with the expectation that it will yet, after the failure of our expe- 
Hmentfor two hundred years, bring forth fruits that consist with free- 
dom ? Shall we be careful daily to make the chain's more secure, 
find hypocritically tempt God with our prayers that he may remove 
them? If this excuse be a good one noto, and slavery be contin- 
ued, producing no other fruits than such as it has already yielded ; 
it will be good ne^/ ytar^ next lustrum, next century ; and slavery, 
with all its horrors, is made perpetual. Are you willing to' say 
Amen ? But it is said in avoidance, that aUhough the prt^nt aduUs 
arCy and mtist continue through the remainder of their Itves^ unqualjfi^ 
ed for Jreedom, and therefore should remain in slavery ,- we can ^ud' 
ify their children for freedom by bestowing upon them a suitable 
eaucationj and rearing them under the influence of the hopes and ex- 
pectations of freemen. This enticing humanity was proclaimed by 
the slaveholders of Kentucky thirty years ago, to my knowledge ; 
how long before I know not. — How carefully this pledge has been 
redeemed, is proved by the fact that the generation which was then 
commencing and that was to be qualified for fVeedoro, ^ave grown 
up, and are the very persons upon whose vice and ignorance and 
disqualification at this time, the excuse for continuing slavery is 
founded. But we will pass this by, and examine with what fidelity 
we are redeeming our pledge of preparing their successors, the pres- 
ent youthful generation, for freedom. A few of our people buy 
primers, spelling-books, and testaments, for them ; and on Sunday 
morning or afternoon they are instructed for an hour or two by the 
children or the junior members of the white family, in the elements 
of reading. In a few of the towns and villages, sabbath-schools for 
the blacks are established, in which they receive instruction for an 
hour, or an hour and a half. This comprises all or nearly all the 
means that are in operation to prepare the rising generation of 
blacks for freedom. There are day schools for the free colored 
people, one at Louisville and another at Lexington ; if any slaves 
are sent to them for education, I am uninformed of the fact Now, 
I ask you, if you believe that there are, out of the whole number 
of colored people in this state, (amounting to probably, 200,000,) 
5000 who are receiving elementary instruction in reading from 
private efforts and the sabbath-schools together f Are there, in your 
opinion, h4df that number who can read the bible understandingly 
and with ease ? Are there one thousand who in addition to facility 
in reading English, can write a hand sufficiently legible for the 
transaction of the plainest business ? Are there one hundred who 
add to reading and writing, as above, a competent knowledge of 
arkhmetiCf as ikr as the riSe t^ three f I suppose these questionf 
must all be aiuwered in the negaUve. 1 Vnow noV onie, «\\!hAt ^et- 
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sonally or from information, who can re(id, wriUj and cypher, I do 
not pretend to precision of knowledge on this point ; and if I am in 
error, I shall gladly receive correction from Uiose who have more 
accurate information. The conclusion to which my mind has 
been brought on the subject of preparcUion, is corroborated by this 
fact, that there is not, so Jar as my knowledge extends after carejkd in- 
quiry, even among its most strenuous advocates, any regular deduc- 
tion made from the time of fidd-lahor or domestic service of their 
slaves, to bestow upon them this preparation. Now, brethren, judging 
from the experience of the past, and our knowledge of the present, 
of what weight is the excuse for continuing slavery, based upon 
* -prejftaraiion ? * Is it saying more than the naked facts will warrant, 
tnat its advocates, whatever they may intend, act for the perpetua- 
tion of slavery ? If so, are you willing to unite in such action, or 
to continue it for another day ? 

2. But we are willing to give up our slanes, if every body else tviU ; 
or if they all can he removed from the country. Whoever says 
this, subjects his sincerity to violent suspicion. Tli£ condition in 
each case, though not physically, is morally impossible ; and it would 
not be mor^ unreasonablle to say, that you would give up your slaves 
if the sun would cease to shine. You are a preacher, pressing upon 
an impenitent friend the necessity of personal holiness; he replies, 
to all your earnestness, that he will submit to God in doing his will, 
if all his neighbors will go with him. What now would you think 
of his head, or his heart, or his manners ? As to removing the 
slaves from Kentucky, sit down and make the calculation of their 
present numbers, probably 200,000 ; their yearly increase, say 5000 : 
consider what has been done towards removing them for the last six 
or seven years, during which period the theory of colonization has 
been favorably cherished by our countrymen ; that there have been 
removed only about 150, nearly if not quite half of whom died on . 
the passage to Africa, and In the seasoning of her deadly climate : 
calculate the eost of removal and of six or twelve months mainten- 
ance of 5000 annually, afler their arrival on the shores of that con- 
tinent : calmly contemplate the nature of the public mind which it 
is indispensable should be brought up to a full approval of the 
scheme : and afler doing all this, if you still think the plan of re- 
movcd is the most practicable one for the extinguishment of slaveryt 
or that it is practicable at all for this purpose, I have not another 
word to address to you on this subject. The* mind that could be 
led to such a conviction, after duly considering the facts, is too far 
gone in Iovd with a darling scheme to be reasoned with. 

3. But we fear amalgamation^~<iV in other words, that there will 
be intermarriages between the whites and the colored people. Al* 
though I look upon this objection as unsuitable altogether to a 
nuinly mind that has been careful to enlighten itself on this subject, 
and impartially to reach its conclusions upon q//-T.-and upon amal- 
gamation as having no natural connection whatever with the conces- 
sion to our slaves of their rights as men, yet, believing that it weighs 
•omewbilt with booest m^Sa which |iave not taken e^K\^^^ nSkt^^^ 
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of the conseqoences of emancipation : and that it is frequently used 
with no despicable effect by the opponents of all efforts in favor of 
freedom ; I shall not, as I had at first intended, pass it by entirely 
annoticed. I have said that amalframation has no natural connec- 
tion with emancipation : neither has it, any more than the assump- 
tion by the emancipated of any other of the powers belonging to 
our civil or social relations. VVho fears the blacks will, if emanci- 
pftted, become our school-masters, our college-professors, our preach- 
ew, our lawyers, or our physicians ? No one. Why ? Simply be- 
cause they would, on account of their ignorance and total want of 
literary or scientific qualification, be totally incompetent ; there- 
fore, there would be, on their part, no aspiration to the ofilices, and 
OD ours there would, very justly and very certainly, be exclusion 
from them, if they should aspire whilst deficient in meriL Now, 
. from the superior tenderness and delicacy of the marriage relation, 
Bod from the greater care we exercise lest our friends and connex- 
ions enter into it unworthily, I entertain the opinion that alliances 
of this kind would be far less successfully sought by the colored 
people, than the public stations awhile ago mentioned. Many of 
us would be well contented with persons as school -masters, preach- 
ers, lawyers, or physicians, with whom we would have insurmount- 
able objections, (leaving out of view personal likings or dislikings,)to 
contract the marriage relation. Now, when to ignorance, degra- 
dation o^ caste, and a great deficiency of those qualifications, intel- 
lectual, moral and pecuniary, which secure social equality, is added 
thhi physical repugnance on the part of the whites, so earnestly al- 
leged ; it seems to me that a stronger barrier of defence in the 
premises could not be erected. If you and every one else fear and 
repel amalgamation, you and they will be safe from its danger: 
for we may rest very secure in the belief, at least so long as there 
is an equality of sexes among the colored people, that Sabine vio- 
lence attempted against us by a concerted movement of the black 
ladies and gentlemen, will not be the world's gossip during the pres- 
ent century. It is very certain, that so strong would be the preju- 
dice against amalgamation |»y the present generation of adulte, and 
probably for several to come, that even the valor of a Sesostris 
or the charms of a Cleopatra could not overcome it. And it does 
appear to my poor judgment scarcely a sufilcient reason for con- 
tinuing a great trespass against our fellow-men, because some hun- 
dred years hence, a prince-royal of Jamaica, or the duke of Barba- 
does, the countess of Porto-Rico, or one of the royal maids of 
Cuba, dressed *in the livery of the burnished sun,' may overcome 
it in the person of one of our great-great-great-grand children. It is 
difilicult to treat such an objection with the seriousness becoming 
the subject Being nothing of a match-maker myself, and knowing 
no one in all the circle of my acquaintance who is in the least peril 
on this ground, I have not considered it as possessing the least 
solidity. 
4. Bui if toe set our slaoesfret among us, thfff will turn round an£ 
<ut our throats. This would be bad enough, truly: bat do you enter* 
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tain any serious apprehension of such a result ? For if you do, I 
shall be compelled to attribute it either to conscious guih for bad 
treatment of your slaves, or to a total want of manhood. We have 
succeeded, thus far, in keeping in subjection these people, whilst 
committing against them the greatest trespass that man can commit 
against his fellow, whilst withholding from them rights for which 
men in all ages have hazarded life, fortune, and honor ; and yet, 
when we restore those rights peaceably and kindly^ it is most stout- 
ly maintained, that they to whom they are restored; will turn and 
rend us. This is surely unsound philosophy — altogether at variance 
with the laws of mind, as well as with historical facts : for I am 
very sure that those who insist Upon the objection may safely be 
challenged to produce a single well-authenticated instance to show, 
that dangerous or even inconvenient consequences have followed 
the sudden emancipation of large bodies of slaves. Now, I am by 
no means so sanguine as to indulge the belief, that in emancipa- 
tion will be found bl panacea for all the ills that flesh is heir to; but 
that they will ultimately be immeasurably diminished by it I cannot 
for one moment doubt And I wish it always borne in mind whilst 
we are discussing that part of the subject which relates to the expe- 
diency' of emancipation, that it is not the introduction of a new and 
untried evil, where none of kindred character existed previously ; 
but that it is the substitution of an evil, in the opinion of its ad- 
vocates, light and transient when compared with the evil of slavery, 
whose ultimate tendency^ in the judgment of all considerate men, 
"who have weighed it, is to crush us. 

Now, to every one of you who is a slaveholder, and in whose 
mind exists an apprehension of the danger predicated in the ob- 
jection, I am bold to offer some means of defence from all harm. 
Say, you have become convinced that slavery, as it exists among,us, 
is a sin before God ; that you have repented of your own guilt in 
this matter, and are now anxious to show fruits that consist with re- 
pentance: you summon before you your servants — the fathers and 
mothers, and such others of them as may be old enough to under- 
stand an explanation of the principles upon which you are about to 
act ; you say to them, you have become convinced that the bonds 
in which you have held them are inconsistent with the law of love 
to our neighbor, enjoined by God upon every man ; and that moved 
by the sacred authority of the religion you profess, you have de- 
termined to continue tJie sin .no longer. With this, you read and 
then deliver to them, accurately authenticated deeds of manu- 
mission for themselves and their children. You further say to 
them, * as I have already given to you the most convincinff proof I 
can furnish of my friendship, it is not my intention to push you out 
of my doors, desiring never to see you again — exposed to the im- 
positions of a world with whose business you are in a great measure 
unacquainted, or to the prejudice and scorn of such as cherish for 
you no kind of sympathy : no ; if you choose to remain in my em- 
ployment, I will pay you what is just and equal, a fair equivalent 
for your services. I will continue to feelfot ^o>\ \3afe\Q,N^^"w\^ ^-v- 
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tend to you the conduct of a christian ; I will assist you in pro- 
viding the means of educating your children for usefulness in life, 
and should you so choose, in binding thera out to profitable trades 
and employments ; and I will be your sure and steadfast friend, and 
your protector so long as your conduct shall not render it improper 
for me to be so.' I ask you, now, ^f afler doing this, and kneel- 
ing down with them at the footstool of God's throne to thank him 
for the christian courage he has bestowed upon you, and to im- 
plore his blessing upon the down-trodden and the poor, in their 
new estate, you would fear the flames of the incendiary, or the 
knife of the assassin ? Hateful as is te many the very name of aboli- 
tion, here it is in its essence — and its safety is sure, because it is 
the offspring and the exhibition of benevolence. 

Well, afler all this, you say, ' what can we do ?' I answer, you 
can rise up to-morrow and liberate all whom you hold in bondage. 
'But,' you reply, ' what efiect would this have upon the great body 
of slaveholders in the State .^ I will undertake to afl^rm, that by 
such a course, small as is your number, you will have crucified the 
giant-sin of our land ; his dying struggles may be fierce and long 
protracted, but his dissolution will be certain, because the death-blow 
will have been given. The ministers and rulers of any of the larger 
denominations of christians have it in their power to-rnorrow to give 
the fatal wound to slavery in Kentucky ^^and if in Kentuckv, 
throughout the slaveholdjng region of the union — for how would 
the congrcffAtions over which God has placed them, and upon whom 
they woulathen be authorized to press this subject with all its 
overpowering weight upon sound consciences and christian hearts, 
stand in the blaze of such virtuous action, and not be consumed or 
won by it ? If it were to prevail among presbyterians alone, how 
long could the other denommations hold their feIiow«men in bond- 
age ? JVot twelve months, as I honestly believe. |f then you will 
come up to the next synod, afler having ' loosed the bands of wick- 
edness, undone the heavy burdens, let the oppressed go free, and 
broken every yoke,' so far as you are concerned, you have the prom- 
ise of the Lord that 'thy light shal] break fortli as the morning, 
and thy health spring forth speedily ; that thy righteousness shall 
go before thee, and the glory of the Lord be thy re-reward.' Ygu 
may, it is true, be called madmtn ; but Paul was so called before 
you. Yoq ma/ be called fanatics, fools, and knaves ; but Sharp, 
Clarkson, and Wilberfprce, were so baptized by the enemies of hu- 
manity: you may, at first, obtain but little b^nor from men; but 
you will wii> an eternal weight of fflory fVoni God. That you may 
he infiuenced by Him so to act, is the oarnest desire of your friend 
and brother, 

JAMES G, BIRNEY. 
M^vctr County, September 2(/, 1834, 
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